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2HE largest and most formidable example of the 
canine genus found within the limits of our ter- 
ritory is the wolf, of which there are several 
different species. 

The most conspicuous of these for size, 
strength, courage, and fleetness, is the 
‘*Giant Wolf” (Lupus Gigas, Townsend), 
which is found in limited numbers here 
and there over but few parts of our forest 
districts. 

In common with all canine animals 
wolves are carnivorous, and in hunting 
gregarious, and probably the most indis- 
criminately persistent plunderers in pro- 
curing their food that exist within the 
animal kingdom. 

Nocturnal in their proclivities, they seldom perpetrate their maraudings during 
the day-time, and I have rarely ever heard of their attacking persons unless, as some- 
times has occurred, when they were reduced to a state of starvation during severe 
winters when deep snows had covered their customary means of subsistence. 

Many years ago I heard of one seemingly well authenticated instance where a 
poor man and his wife living near Platteville, Wisconsin, while going on foot one 
evening to a neighbor’s at a-time when the snow was deep, were attacked by a 
large pack of starved wolves, and fought them off for some considerable time as 
they hurried along toward their destination, until at length the man seeing they 
were likely to be overcome told his wife he would run ahead to the nearest house 
for assistance, and away he went leaving the poor woman to fight the battle alone, 
and when he returned with help nothing was found of his wife but her bones. 

About this early period in the settlement of that country, wolves were numerous 
throughout all the section west of the Lakes, and it was seldom that a person 
traveling over the prairies did not see many of them every day; but their ap- 
pearance created no more alarm than a fox or a rabbit would have done. 

Those wolves, for the most part, consisted of the gray, white and prairie varieties; 
the black wolves were very scarce, and I never but once to my knowledge 
encountered a Giant wolf. 

During one winter, I think it was about 1834-5, while I was stationed at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, I acquired a fondness for hunting under the tuition of that celebrated 
sportsman, Captain Martin Scott, to whose company I was for several years attached 
(his identity will, perhaps, be more readily recognized when I mention the 












































292 BIG GAME HUNTING 
fact that he was the identical Captain 
Martin Scott to whom the Coon surren- 
dered), and as our tastes were quite 
congenial in the sporting line, we enjoyed 
many a pleasant hunting excursion to- 
gether. 

The Captain kept a large pack of hounds 
besides several other choice varieties of 
thoroughbred dogs, and he owned a noted 
colored boy named ‘‘ Jack,” for whom he 
paid five dollars a pound, and afterwards 
set free. He also had several beautiful 
thoroughbred horses. Indeed his hunting 
equipment was of the most complete and 
recherché character throughout. 

He was a native of Vermont, 2 noor 
farmer’s son, and without applying for it, 
received the appointment of ensign in the 
regular army during the war of 1812, be- 
fore he had an opportunity of obtaining 
much education. He did not, therefore, 
possess any special predilection for literary 
pursuits or amusements. 

His tastes ran more in the direction of 


out-door pastimes; he knew all about 
horses, dogs, and all kind of game 


quadrupeds, but his knowledge of the 
other every-day affairs of humanity was 
very limited. In a word,he was a queer 
old bachelor, who gave but little heed to 
social or domestic matters. 

Indeed, so ignorant was he on these 
subjects, that about a week after the birth 
of one of my children, he called me aside, 
_ and solemnly in a low tone of voice in- 
quired if the little girl had got her eyes 
open yet. I said: ‘‘Of course; what do 
you mean by such a question ?” 

‘‘Why,” replied he, ‘‘I thought they 
did not get them opened until nine days 
after they were born.” 

During the ensuing winter a trapper 
came to the fort qne morning and in- 
formed Scott that he had caught an 
enormous wolf in one of his traps the 
preceding night, and had followed him 
until he came in sight, but he was so 
large and looked so savage that he was 
afraid to go near him, and desired the 
Captain to take. his dogs and pursue him, 
To which the Captain willingly assented. 

Whereupon we mounted our horses, and 
with twenty-five or thirty dogs, several of 
them very large stag hounds, and all in 
good fighting condition, started under the 
guidance of the trapper, who took us to 
where he had last seen the animal, and 
from thence we followed his trail for 
about three miles, when it left the land 
and turned off upon the ice of Green Bay, 
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where the trap, scratching the ice, made 
a distinct trace, which enabled us to fol- 
low it without difficulty. 

After going a short distance we dis- 
covered the wolf about a mile in advance 
making off so fast that it required rapid 
riding to overtake him, and when we did, 
the dogs at first paid no attention to him, 
butran along by his side apparently think- 
ing it was one of them. Shortly after- 
wards, however, while we were all, men, 
horses, dogs and wolf, running helter skel- 
ter along over the smooth ice in the ut- 
most confusion, one of the largest dogs 
happened inadvertently to touch the side 
of the wolf, when he received a savage 
snap from the huge jaws of the sturdy 
beast that made him how] with agony and 
limp away with his tail between his legs. 
Soon afterwards, another dog that hap- 
pened to be near the wolf was struck in 
the same ferocious manner and ran off 
uttering the most dismal cries. 

These hostile demonstrations on the 
part of the enraged monster soon ap- 
prised the entire pack that there was in 
their midst a most formidable adversary, 
and many of the dogs afterwards kept 
their distance, while some of the most 
timid insisted upon giving up the contest 
and joining the stragglers in the rear. But 
a few of the boldest old hounds kept up 
their courage and made several plucky 
attempts to tackle the animal while he 
was making good running with the in- 
cumbrance of the heavy trap upon his 
leg, but whenever any one of the dogs 
came within his reach he invariably re- 
ceived a terrible snap which inflicted a 
wound like the thrust of a butcher knife ; 
and thus the chase continued until nearly 
all the dogs were either so badly wounded 
or so much intimidated by the sad spec- 
tacle of their braver companions lying 
bleeding upon the ice that they were all 
virtually ‘‘hors ducombat.” The ‘‘Giant 
wolf” had achieved a most decisive vic- 
tory, but what surprised me most, was 
that during the entire chase, although sur- 
rounded by a.large concourse of men, 
horses and dogs, and impeded by the 
ponderous clog, he never came to bay, or 
slackened his speed until he was at last 
shot down by one of the party. 

He proved to be a full grown specimen 
of the ‘‘Giant wolf” species of such ex- 
traordinary proportions that Captain Scott, 
who had doubtless seen and killed more 
large game than any other sportsman of 
his day, pronounced this to be in size, 
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HEAD OF GIANT WOLF. (Lupus Gigas.) 


speed, courage and endurance the most 
remarkable wolf he had ever beheld. 

He certainly was an enormous fellow, 
much larger than any one I had ever be- 
fore encountered, and I had seen hundreds 
if not thousands of gray and white wolves. 

As this special variety of wolf is so very 
rare and so difficult to procure, I have 
thought it quite probable that its attributes 
might not have been generally understood 
by naturalists, and that ultimately when 
it becomes better known it might, perhaps, 
be regarded as a new species of the canine 
genus. 

So far as my experience extends I have 
never, with two exceptions, known of 
another wolf like the one I have en- 
deavored to describe. 

One of these exceptions was witnessed 
by Col. Geo. A. McCall, of the Army, an 


intimate friend of mine and an ardent 
sportsman, as well as an_ enthusiastic 
student of natural history, with whom I 
have had some very pleasant and success- 
ful hunting excursions in Western and 
Southern ‘Texas. 

In a letter of his to a friend in 1851, he 
described an encounter he participated in 
with a Giant wolf, which interested me so 
much and is so pertinent to the subject, 
that I have ventured to introduce the sub- 
stance of. a portion of the narration here, 
especially as it is corroborative of my 
views regarding the peculiarities of that 
animal, 

The Colonel stated that while he was 
stationed at Fort Gibson many years ago, 
the wolves were so abundant that the 
officers of the garrison, having but few 
amusements, were in the habit of 
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frequently chasing them with greyhounds. 
That once ina while (but very seldom) a 
Giant wolf, which was easily recognized 
by his shyness and fleetness, as wellas by 
his size, was seen, but as the beast was a 
nocturnal prowler, and generally on the 
‘‘gui vive” during the day, it was with the 
utmost difficulty that horsemen could ap- 
proach him without being discovered, 
when they were so far away that they 
were generally enabled to reach cover 
before the greyhounds could overtake 
them, so that the huntsmen were often 
deprived of their sport by the superior 
vision and speed of the game. 

Upon a certain occasion, however, they 
were informed by a Cherokee farmer liv- 
ing a few miles from the fort, that a Giant 
wolf was nightly frequenting the vicinity 
of his house, but that he had thus far 
eluded all their efforts to kill or capture 
him, and he would be much gratified if 
the officers would come over with their 
dogs and endeavor to track him to his 
lair. 

Accordingly, a few nights afterward a 
party of officers, and among them my 
friend Colonel McCall, mounted their 
horses, and, with a pack of hounds, 
started for the farmer's house, reaching 
there about daylight, in time to give their 
horses and dogs a short breathing spell 
before entering on the chase. 

It so happened, however, that the dogs 
struck the trail near the house, and being 
uncoupled, away they went in full cry 
and speed, showing that the Giant was 
close before them. 

For some time the wolf kept within the 
cover, along the banks of a bayou, where 
he baffled the dogs at first, but finding at 
length that the cover did not afford suf- 
ficient security from his pursuers, and 
trusting to the lightness of his heels, he 
made a bold strike into the prairie and 
took a straight run for the hills, making 
rapid coursing for about three miles, when 
he again took cover, but the dogs did not 
allow him much repose, as they were soon 
up near him and forced him to take to the 
open prairie again. In this manner the 
wolf made several bold dashes from one 
cover to another, closely followed by the 
dogs and horsemen, and it was not until 
half-past eight o'clock, A. M., that he was 
brought to bay. 

The denouement of the canine tragedy 
was brought about in this way: The wolf 
was approaching near the cover after one 
of his dashes in the open—his speed some- 
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what relaxed and the dogs and horsemen 
close up to him in the rear—when he en- 
tered a large inclosed field that separated 
him from the thicket he was coursing for, 
which he succeeded in crossing, and but 
a short distance before him was thick 
cover, with running water, which, if he 
could have reached, he would have been 
safe. He was perfectly conscious of this, 
but did not accurately calculate the 
amount of strength necessary to clear 
the obstruction of a very high fence. 

Without the least hesitation, however, 
he boldly dashed at the formidable 
obstacle, which alone’ separated him 
from the desired cover, but as he at- 
tempted the lofty vault, his head struck 
the upper rail, and he turned a backward 
somersault and dropped heavily upon the 
ground. 

Here a shout of triumph from the 
hunters broke upon his ear, which 
aroused all his remaining energies for a 
last effort to effect his escape, but he was too 
nearly exhausted to meet the exigency, 
and fell prostrate upon the ground. 

Men, horses and dogs were the next 
moment closing around him; neverthe- 
less, he crawled into the fence corner 
and turned again upon his adversaries. 

A most desperate conflict now ensued ; 
two of the largest dogs, in rapid succes- 
sion, were severely cut with his savage 
incisors and rolled away before him, as 
he dashed against them with his heavy 
chest. Others, time after time, returned 
to the attack, but made but little impres- 
sion upon the beast, whose rear and 
flanks were defended by the angle of the 
fence. With each successive round, dog 
after dog was more or less wounded 
by the violent snaps of the Giant’s jaws. 

Colonel McCall said, ‘‘ Here upon the 


right sat a poor, inoffensive looking 
hound, now writhing in agony and 
howling piteously, his ears drooping 


lower than ever, while he cast a furtive 
glance at his lacerated back and sides, 
just released from the jaws of the Giant 
wolf; there on the left lay sprawling an- 
other, whose case seemed even more 
hopeless than the first. 

‘Several pistols were now drawn to 
dispatch the beast and save the dogs, but 
the mélée was such that the chances of 
killing the dogs were greater than of sav- 
ing them, and no shots were fired. 

‘“At length, however, the dogs and 
wolf became so much exhausted, that the 
latter was knocked on the head with a 
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heavy club, and thus fell the ‘Giant wolf,’ 
after rapid coursing and severe fighting 
for five and a half successive hours.” 

A few weeks after this Lieutenant 
Charles Hoskins, of the Army, a_ bold 
rider and an ardent sportsman, who was 
stationed at Fort Gibson, and one of the 
chief participants in the scenes just de- 
scribed, had another severe encounter 
with a Giant wolf, near the same locality. 

One pleasant day during the month of 
June he rode out from the fort to breathe 
the fresh prairie atmosphere, with several 
of his greyhounds leisurely following at 
his heels. He did not anticipate seeing 
game of any kind, and was not armed 
with even a penknife, but as he was riding 
along near some bushes, suddenly from 
the midst of a dense clump directly at his 
side, out sprang a Giant wolf. Of course, 
the Lieutenant was greatly astonished, 
but, cool and collected, as he always 
was, he launched his horse and dogs upon 
the beast instantly, and before they had 
run fifty yards they had him by the flank 
and stopped, when a furious fight com- 
menced, and was continued for a good 
while, with fluctuating prospects of victory 
and defeat, until both combatants became 
quite exhausted, and finally the wolf lay 
upon the ground in the centre, with his 
tongue hanging from his jaws, and ata 
few. feet the dogs around him, panting and 
bleeding terribly, while poor Hoskins sat 
upon his horse a silent spectator of the 
tragic scene, and without weapons, totally 
unable to put an end to it. 

When at length he thought the dogs 
had recuperated a little from their recent 
struggle, he called on them to return to 
the charge, but old Cleon, a veteran of 
great strength and courage, was the only 
one of the pack that responded to the 
summons. He sprang fiercely at the 
wolf's throat; the latter, however, who 
managed to rise upon his fore-feet, by a 
well-timed snap, seized Cleon by the 
neck and retained his hold with all his 
might. 

This was more than Hoskins could en- 
dure, to see a favorite dog held helpless 
in a grip that threatened speedily to end 
his life. He was an experienced hunter 
and a determined man, who, poor fellow, 
subsequently fell while gallantly fighting 
at Monterey. 

On this occasion he jumped from his 
horse and seized the wolf by the hind 
leg, and, by a vigorous jerk, caused him 
to release the dog, but only to find, in 
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an instant, the jaws of the monster clamped 
upon his own leg. 

But, fortunately for him, the animal 
made no effort to shake or lacerate the 
wound, and therefore, with the wolf's 
hind leg in his right hand and his own leg 
within the wolf's jaws, he stood perfectly 
quiet, while poor Cleon, whose head was 
covered with blood, lay upon the ground 
apparently more dead than alive. 

In a moment, however, Cleon reviveda 
little and raised his head to his master, 
who gave him a familiar indication that 
he would be glad of his assistance, and 
promptly the noble old fellow responded 
to the call, and this time made good his 
hold upon the wolf’s throat, which at 
once released the Lieutenant’s leg. The 
other dogs soon afterward, having recov- 
ered their breath, also re-attacked the 
wolf, and this round so disabled him that 
the contest was about ended, and a boy 
happening along at this juncture, Hos- 
kins, as his only resource, unbuckled the 
reins of his bridle, and, with the boy’s 
assistance, put aslip noose over the wolf’s 
neck, and, pulling on opposite ends, 
they choked him to death. Then the 
Lieutenant managed to ride to the fort 
with all his dogs except poor Cleon, who 
remained until he was sent for with a 
wagon, which carried him and his adver- 
sarys body to the fort, where he was 
received with rejoicing, and he and his 
master were laid up for some time before 
they recovered from the effects of their 
wounds. 

As wolves of large size and great ferocity 
exist in great numbers in the forests of 
Germany and the sequestered wilds of 
Northern Russia, as well as in Scandinavia, 
it has occurred to me that the species 
found in those localities may assimilate 
closely with the Giant variety. 

Their ravages in the destruction of cat- 
tle have been so disastrous to the natives 
in some sections, as to call for the action 
of the authorities in their destruction. In 
Sweden, for example, a ska// or general 
hunt for wolves, bears, etc., is often or- 
dered by the state, and every house hav- 
ing cattle had to furnish a man as con- 
tingent for the hunt. 

Mr. Lloyd, in his entertaining book on 
‘* Northern Field Sports,” states that these 
skalls sometimes embrace tracts of fifty 
miles in circumference, and there are often 
as many as 1,500 men present. A notice 
of the meet is given from the pulpit ; and 
the entire district having assembled its 
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contingents, the area to be hunted is sur- 
rounded by men placed about fifty yards 
apart. This immense line simultaneously 
and gradually concentrates toward a 
given point, making as much noise as 
possible, which frightens and drives before 
it all the game within the inclosed area. 
Sometimes it takes two or three days 
before all the hunters reach the prescribed 
focus, during which all must bivouac at 
night upon their posts. As the cordon 
decreases the circle the animals are driven 
from their lairs, and become exposed to 
the shots of the gunners, and it often 
happens that bears or wolves finding them- 
selves inclosed attempt to break away, but 
are generally secured. The main object 
of these battues is the destruction of the 
bears and wolves, but other animals are 
also frequently killed in large numbers, 

Blaire, in his work on ‘ Rural Sports,” 
says: ‘‘Thebattue, or wholesale slaughter 
of game, is very fashionable in Germany. 
When the King of Naples (the greatest 
sportsman in Europe) was in Germany, 
about the year 1792, it was said in the 
German papers that in the different times 
he had been shooting in Austria, Bohemia 
and Moravia, he had killed 5 bears, 1,820 
wild boars, 1,968 stags, 13 wolves, 354 
foxes, 15,000 pheasants, 1,121 rabbits, 
1,625 she-goats, 1,625 roebucks, and 12,435 
partridges.” 

A wolf hunt annually takes place on 
the frozen surface of the Volga, one of 
which is described as follows : 

On the occasion of one of these enter- 
tainments given by M. Yaroslov several 
wolves caught for the purpose were seen 
lying together in a stable, to be turned 
out as they were wanted. On the day 
fixed for the sport the largest of the 
wolves was produced; his mouth being 
confined by a cord and a running noose, 
they put him in a box upon wheels, contain- 
ing one large and two smaller chambers; 
the former occupied by the wolf, and one 
of the latter held a fox and the other two 
hares. The box was then drawn by a 
horse down to the river, which was 
covered with spectators. The hares were 
first let out, and were pursued by four 
great Siberian greyhounds. 

The wolf being unmuzzled two stout 
fellows took him, one by the ears and the 
other by the flanks, and set him down upon 
the ice, when, having looked around for 
a moment, he set off as fast as he could 
run, The snow, however, was deep and 
the dogs though greatly inconvenienced 
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by it soon came up with the wolf, while 
two chasseurs on horseback rode around 
and headed him, at the same time barbar- 
ously flogging him with their Cossack 
whips. He now turned on the dogs, bit 
one of them severely, and made the others 
keep their distance, contenting themselves 
with baying around him. 

One of the huntsmen then dismounted 
and commenced flogging him, at which 
he turned round and made a snap at 
his hand, and again set off running, 
and by his superior strength he would 
soon have tired the dogs had not the 
chasseurs checked him. When the speed 
of the horses and the blows of the whips 
had tired him out the noose was again 
slipped over his jaws, and he was lifted 
into the cart and carried home for another 
day’s torment. 

It is probable that the ravages of wolves 
in Northern Europe may have excited 
such particular antipathy among the in- 
habitants as to blunt their sympathies for 
the brute creation. Indeed we can hardly 
imagine it otherwise, after the public 
papers in 1825 issued the following official 
record of the devastations committed by 
wolves within the Government of Livonia 
in 1823, which were as follows: 1,841 
horses, 1,243 foals, 1,807 horned cattle, 
733 calves, 15,182 sheep, 726 lambs, 2,545 
goats, 4,190 hogs, 705 dogs and 673 geese. 

The wolves were formerly so numerous 
around some of our frontier military posts 
that it was difficult to keep sheep or poultry 
in the vicinity, and their depredations were 
perpetrated with such fearlessness that 
they did not hesitate to enter into the in- 
closures and out-buildings of the garrisons 
to secure their prey. 

At a new post that I established on the 
Canadian River, near the border of an 
extensive prairie, there avere so many 
wolves that I could at any time during the 
day by looking off upon the prairie see one 
or more of the animals. Shortly after arriv- 
ing at this place I had procured for my wife 
a few domestic turkeys, and as we were 
then over a hundred miles from any other 
white habitation she prized these birds very 
highly, and had them carefully attended 
to. But one night she awoke and believ- 
ing there was some disturbance among 
her turkeys she opened the door of the 
cabin which led to an open porch, and 
then she beheld a large wolf dragging off 
one of her pets, while the bird was flap- 
ping its wings and making all sorts of 
noisy signals of distress, when my wife 
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seizea a stick and running at the wolf 
made him drop the turkey and run away. 
Just at that moment the sentinel came up 
and informed her that she had been attack- 
ing a large black wolf. Of course she 
was greatly surprised, but observed that 
‘«she had saved her turkey, anyway.” 

Whenever we were inclined to have a 
chase while we remained at this post we 
would order up our horses, without look- 
ing to see if there were any wolves about, 
and starting out with our dogs we rarely 
went half a mile without seeing one or 
more of the rascals, and pointing our 
greyhounds’ heads towards them, away 
they would fly at the top of their speed, 
and after a short run would invariably 
bring the terrified beast to bay, and hold 
it then until we came up with the other 
dogs, among which was a medium sized 
pointer that was one of the most sagacious 
and brave animals I ever owned. He 
would come boldly up within a few feet 
of the wolf and deliberately seat himself, 
just out of the reach of the wolf's jaws, 
with his eyes intently fixed upon- his 
antagonist, while the other dogs, having 
before this become acquainted with the 
efficacy of wolfish incisors, were so 
wary and shy, that they could seldom be 
prevailed upon to take the offensive at 
close quarters with a large wolf. 

But Jack was rio craven, and was only 
waiting fora good opportunity to make 
his assault when the eyes of the wolf were 
not directed at him, and no scolding or 
coaxing would induce him to move until 
he was perfectly ready for action. But 
his own eyes never for an instant looked 
away from the wolf. Indeed, I have 
sometimes, after having my patience al- 
most exhausted by his delay, tried to hie 
him on by encouraging incentives, or by 
scolding, but it* was all of no avail, he 
was solely absorbed in watching the ad- 
versary, and paid no attention whatever 
to me, although he was at other times 
a most obedient and affectionate animal. 

When he was satisfied the proper mo- 
ment had arrived, however, he, like a 
lightning flash, would leap upon the 
wolf's back, and fasten his jaws into his 
neck as firmly as if held in a vise, and I 
never knew him to let go his hold until 
the wolf was past resistance. 

This healthful and exciting sport afforded 
a very pleasant change from the monoton- 
ous border garrison life, and we enjoyed it 
exceedingly, destroying quite a number of 
those rapacious robbers during the winter. 
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Most of the American species of the 
wolf genus, partake of habits similar to 
those of their European congeners ; al- 
though not as large as the latter, they are 
believed to be, according to their size, 
equally as rapacious, and make their at- 
tacks in the same manner; that is, instead 
of making their teeth meet in the flesh of 
their adversaries and maintaining their 
hold like bull dogs, as is the case with 
most of the carnivora, the wolf strikes or 
snaps furiously and repeatedly with his 
savage incisors, which inflict deep gashes 
that but few dogs can withstand. Although 
they are naturally great cowards, yet, as 
before observed, they are the most arrant 
robbers in the animal universe. 

Ihave known them tocrawl up to a 
camp at night and steal pieces of har- 
nesses, and once they took outa bridle 
from under the head of a man in my 
camp, and ate nearly all of the reins, 
without the man’s discovering his loss un- 
til the next morning. Yet as bold as this 
would appear to make him, he will sel- 
dom touch any strange object of a sus- 
picious character. 

For example, while I was hunting with 
some Winnebago Indians one very cold 
season during the winter of 1838-9, we 
killed several deer which we were unable 
to carry, and after dressing them, we left 
upon the carcass of each some article of 
our attire, such as a handkerchief, glove, 
or other thing about our persons, and did 
not hang them up, as it was very cold and 
we were in a hurry to getto camp. I was, 
therefore, fearful lest the wolves (that 
were very numerous in that section) 
would devour all the deer before we could 
return for them, but the Indians told me 
there was no danger, as they would never 
touch the meat so long as the articles were 
remaining upon it. Nothwithstanding 
the snow was deep, and the wolves must 
have been hungry at that time, we found 
the meat all safe where we left it on going 
there on the following day. 

The range of the American wolves ex- 
tends from Southern Texas and Mexico, 
through all the western Territories into 
British Columbia, and as far north as any 
explorers have reached. 

The accounts of Franklin and others 
show that their presence was often ob- 
served amid the frozen polar regions. 

Their tracks, with those of a few elk, in 
the deep snows of the elevated ranges of 
the Rocky Mountains, were almost the 
only evidences of animal existence that I 
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observed in those sierras during my win- 
ter trip of 1857-8. 

The prairie or barking wolves are very 
numerous throughout the west and north 
of our territory, and their predatory, and 
destructive traits render them very annoy- 
ing to settlers and travelers. 

They prowl at night around camps, and 
feed upon small quadrupeds, poultry, or 
on anything that will afford nutriment, 
and like the gray wolves sometimes hunt 
in packs of ten or more, and pursue their 


game by reliefs, so that when one relief be- 
comes exhausted, another is ready to take 
their places, and thus alternating they soon 
run down and capture theirprey. And as 
strange as it may appear it is said that 
when the game is brought to bay, all the 
reliefs are sure to be in at the death. 

These facts I have had vouched for by 
reliable guides and old mountaineers, in 
whose statements I place confidence, 
although I have never witnessed them 
myself, 


(Series to be continued.) 





A WOMAN OUT OF HER PROPER SPHERE. 


BY CAPTAIN ROLAND F. COFFIN, 


Author of ‘‘The History of American Yachting,” ‘“ Old Sailor Yarns,” etc., etc. 


It used to be a favorite habit of mine 


to drop into a public house near the . 


South Ferry, of an afternoon, where I was 
nearly always certain of finding an 
ancient mariner whose acquaintance I had 
made, and who was always ready for a 
glass of grog or to spin a yarn, of which 
he seemed to have an unlimited stock. 
‘“There’s some things,” he said to me 
one day as we sat together, ‘‘as there’s 
various opinions about, some folks holdin’ 
to one thing, and someto another. Now, 
here’s the question as to wimmin. I 
spose no two folks can be agreed onto 
them, some holdin’ that they’re nuisances, 
and others equally willin’ for to swear as 
they’re blessin’s, both bein’, in my opin- 
ion, right, the difficulty bein’ in the differ- 
ent natures of the wimmin. As a gineral 
tule, they’re nuisances on board of a ship. 
whether it’s as passengers or appurten- 
ances, by which latter I mean either in 
the form of stewardesses or as wives to 
the skipper. It is in this here latter p’int 
that the difference of opinion mostly 
comes in, some holdin’ that a skipper with 
his wife along of him will be apt to git in 
better society when into a foreign port, and 
that he will keep steadier ginerally and be 
more apt for to attend to his duties closer. 
Also that at sea he will, if given to hystin’, 
draw it milder if the old woman are along 
than otherwise. Others ag’in holds that 
bein’ as he has his wife along, he will feel 


priviliged for to turn in each night at two 
bells, and damn anybody as calls him 
afore mornin’, and won't be apt for to 
carry on to her as hard as if he were 
alone; while in the event of a accident 
the skipper will feel bound,to take care of 
the old woman fust and the ship next. 

‘‘ Bein’ as I’ve had great experience of 
a seafarin’ life, you’d think as I'd be able 
for to settle this question right off, so as to 
be satisfactory to all parties consarned ; 
but I must allow as it’s subject to doubts 
dependin’ on the character of the wimmin, 
and yet, of the skipper, too. I’ve been 
shipmates with skippers’ wives as was a 
blessin’ to all on board—whose very 
presence was a delight and acomfort to all 
hands; and then ag’in I’ve seen ’em as was 
dreadful troublesome and as never ought 
for to have been allowed for to have put 
their feet on aship’sdecks. For instance, 
there were Old Mother Wilson, as we used 
for to call her. I was shipmates with 
her in the ship Kangaroo, in the year 
1840, I think it were, bound from 
New York to Havre, and she were dread- 
ful wearin’ to the spirits of everybody 
aboard of that ship. Them times we used 
for to go right to sea from the dock. If 
so be as the wind were fair, we'd sail right 
down without takin’ steam, but if so be as 
it were ahead, we'd tow down, although 
towboats wasn’t nigh as plenty as they got 
to be afterwards, and it were considered 
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a great extra expense for to take ’em. 

“She were a layin’ a couple of piers 
below Wall Street, and all hands of us 
went on board of her alongside of the 
wharf, that bein’ the custom them times. 
The wind were from the s’uth’ard, and 
there were a tugboat at the end of the pier 
waiting for to pull her out and take her 
down, and when the orders were giv’ for 
to single the fasts, I went aft for to lenda 
hand for to do so. I were a stoopin’ 
down over the timber head a heavin’ off 
the turns of the fast, when all of a suddint 
I heerd a shrill voice behindme a shoutin’ 
‘John Wilson, John Wilson! I’ve looked 
everywhere for my umbrella and I can’t 
find it.’ 

‘‘IT looks around and here were a little 
woman with a thin, hatchet-lookin’ face, 
turn-up nose and small gray eyes, as had 
jistcome up from the after companionway 
and were a shoutin’ at the old man, as was 
a-standin’ with the pilot on the for’ard 
part ofthe poop. I’m willin’ to take my 
affidavy that I heerd the old man say 
‘Damn your umbrella,’ but what she and 
I both heerd as he turned around were, 
‘Never mind your umbrella, my dear, you 
won't need it on the v’yage, and you can 
git another in Havre.’ 

“*John Wilson,’ says she, ‘I can’t go 
without that umbrella. I’ve had it this ten 
years, and I’ve got used to it. It’s better 
than a dozen of them French things, and 
you must send the steward right over for 
it.’ 

“**My dear,’ says the old man, ‘it'll 
take two hours for the steward to go over 
to the house, and we're full late on the 
tide already.’ 

***«T don't care nothin’ about your tide,’ 
says she, ‘nor if it takes four hours; that 
umbrella I must have, and this ship can’t 
go to sea till I git it, that’s sartin.’ 

‘*Consequently the orders was giv’ for to 
hold onto the fasts, and the steward was 
sent over to the old man’s house in Brooklyn 
for to git the umbrella. He hadn’t been 
gone more than a half an hour afore the 
missus comes up a wavin’ the identical 
umbrella in her hand, and saysshe, ‘I’ve 
found it, John. I forgot that I packed it 
inside the mattress, and just now when I 
went to make the bed I found it.’ 

‘“‘The steward were gone about three 
hours, and come back stavin’ drunk, re- 
portin’ that he couldn’t find it, as of course 
we know’d he couldn’t, bein’ as it were on 
board all the while. 

“ Meanwhile, the agent had been down 
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a raisin’ a deuce of a row because the ship 
weren't off, and a swearin’ as he’d charge 
the steamer’s detention money to the old 
man, but there weren’t no help for it ; we 
couldn’t go without the steward, and 
there were no way butto wait till he come 
back. Then the boat hooked onto us and 
we got off about three o’clock in the arter- 
noon instead of at noon, when we should 
have gone. While we wasawaitin’ at the 
dock, us chaps for’ard took advantage of 
the slant to go up to the corner quite fre- 
quent, and was consequently pretty full 
when at last we did git off, and as it were 
arter dark long afore we got down to the 
Hook, the old man wisely comes to the 
conclusion for to let her lay in the Horse- 
shoe till mornin’. 

‘*Meanwhile there had been the deuce 
to pay aft. The steward, as I’ve told you, 
had got full goin’ over arter the umbrella, 
and in consequence had giv’ the old 
woman some imperence, which she re- 
portin’ to the old man, he turns to and 
giv’ thesteward a hammerin’, at which he 
were exceedin’ ready, as one or two of 
the chaps for’ard had found out, and it’s 
always been a matter of wonder to me 
why sich a man as was a good sailor 
man and exceedin’ quick with his daddles, 
should have let this woman git so much 
the upper hand of him. Sartin it were, 
howsever, him that weren’t afeard of any 
man was a mere baby in her hands and 
daredn’t say his soul were his own. 

“Us chaps for’ard talked the thing over 
arter we had furled the sails and got things 
straight about the decks, and, as we was 
a gittin’ our suppers, we one and allagreed 
as it was a poor look for us, and if we 
could have got out of her that night we 
would have done so. That, howsever, 
were out of the question, so we chalked 
for anchor watches, and concluded to 
make the best of it. The orders was two 
in awatch, one for’ard and one aft, and I 
had the watch from ten to eleven, which 
was the first watch. I hadn’t been there 
more than five minutes when up comes 
the old woman’s head through the com- 
panionway, and says she, ‘Who’s makin’ 
this racket over my head?’ 

‘«*T ain’t heerd no racket,marm,’ says I. 

“«*It sounds,’ says she, ‘as if there was 
a regiment of soldiers a trampin’ on the 
deck.’ . 

‘«*Maybe,’ says I, ‘it’s me a walkin’ 
that you heard, marm, but I weren’t mak- 
in’ no racket; I were only keepin’ my 
watch.’ 
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‘«*Keepin’ fiddlestick!’ says she. ‘Go 
down from here immediately,’ says she ; 
and of course, I went down onto the main 
deck, where I couldn’t see nothin’ on ac- 
counts of the high rail. It weren’t long 
afore the mate come out of his room, which 
was under the break of the poop on the 
starboard side. 

‘«*Who’s that?’ says he. 

‘««Tt’s me,’ says I, ‘Tom.’ 

««*What the are you doin’ there? 
says he. 

‘«*Keepin’ the anchor watch,’ says I. 

«««That ain’t no place for to keep a an- 
chor watch,’ says he. ‘Git up on the 
poop where you can see somethin’, and 
when I tells him that the old woman had 
druv me down, he says: ‘Damn the old 
woman; yougo up there, and if you can’t 
walk, stand still and keep a bright lookout, 
so as nothin’ will run into us.’ 

“When I were relieved I concludes that 
I wouldn’t say nothin’ to the chap what 
relieved ine about walkin’, but would jist 
let him ‘battle the ranch’ for himself, and 
afore I dropped off to sleep I heerd a row 
aft which I arterwards found were the old 
man a hammerin’ this chap as had relieved 
me for walkin’ over the missus’s head after 
she had told him not to. She hadn’t told 
him—by the way, it were me that she 
told—but she didn’t know that the watch 
had been relieved and she had insisted on 
the old man comin’ up and whalin’ this 
other chap, thinkin’ as it were him as she 
had told. 

‘‘Next mornin’ there were a fine breeze 
from the west’ard, and we roused out at 
daybreak and got her under way. As 
soon as we got the canvas onto her and 
the anchor fished, we turns to a-washin’ 
the decks. We had just got nicely under 
way a-scrubbing the poop with hickory 
brooms and sand, when up pops the old 
woman’s head from the companionway 
and says she: 

‘«* Who's the officer in charge?’ 

‘«¢T am, marm,’ says the second mate. 

‘««Well,’ says she, ‘whatever do you 
mean by this noise? We can’t hear our- 
selves think down-stairs,’ meaning down 
below. 

‘«*We're a-washing down the decks, 
marm,’ says he. 

‘Well,’ says she, ‘that ain’t no way 
for to do it; I can show you a good deal 
better way than that. You must let your 
men git some hot water and soap, and 
git down on their knees with cloths ; that’s 
the way we wash floors at home; we 
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don’t have any sich rollickin’ business as 
that; we have our floors right clean, and 
you never can git them clean with cold 
water.’ 

‘“«This is the way we always do it, 
marm,’ says he. ‘To do it your way 
we'd have to use fresh water.’ 

“««Sartingly,’ says she; ‘what else 
would you use?’ 

“‘*Well, marm, says he, ‘there ain’t 
only jist enough fresh water on board for 
drinkin’ and cookin’.’ 

“« Then,’ says she, ‘there ought to have 
been more laid in,’ and down she went to 
blow the old man up ’cause he hadn’t laid 
in more fresh water, and we went on 
a-washin’ the decks in proper style. _ 

‘*So it went on, the old woman inter- 
ferin’ with everythin’ fore and aft and 
makin’ things uncomfortable for every- 
body. The old man was completely un- 
der her control and let her have her own 
way in everythin. The fust breeze of 
wind we had she insisted on the old man 
shortenin’ sail long afore it ought to have 
come off of her; at least, so the steward 
told us, and she giv him no peace until he 
went on deck and double-reefed the top- 
sails. But the worst thing onto us were 
her insistin’ on all hands comin’ aft on 
Sundays for to hear sarvice read, and it 
were no use his tellin’ her that half the 
men was entitled to a watch below so as 
they could sleep. She said as how their 
souls was of more importance than any- 
thin’ else, and so we had to lose our 
watch below. 

‘‘We crossed the Banks well to the 
north’ard, and it bein’ fine she took it into 
her head that she wanted to fish, and al- 
though a fine westerly breeze was a-blow- 
in’ the old man humored her by clewin’ 
up the royals and to’gallan’ sails, haulin’ 
in the stunsails and roundin’ her to for a 
half hour or so while she catched some 
codfish. 

‘*You wouldn’t think a man would git 
that far gone, would you now? But so 
it were and so it air in plenty of cases, 
ashore as well as at sea. Whatever a 
woman takes it into her mind to do that 
she will do, and she'll ginerally manage 
for to make the man as she has charge 
of do the thing she wants him to do. 
For which reason I think as they ought to 
be kep’ ashore as much as possible where 
they can’t do quite so much mischief. 

‘In this here perticular instance jist as 
soon as we got to Havre all of us ‘cut 
our luckys,’ officers as well as crew. The 
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ship went from Havre to New Orleans, 
and I heerd tell as how the old man 
shipped her to New York by steamer as 
soon as ever he got there. This here 
case were perhaps a extreme one, and 
I’ve been shipmates with lots of wimmin 
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as didn’t go to interfere like she did, but 
still, as a rule, even as passengers, I’d vote 
for to leave ‘em ashore where they be- 
longs. They’re dreadful nice, is wimmin, 
in their proper sphere, but thet there sphere 
in my opinion ain’t found onto a ship.” 





AN ARMY HUNTER’S NOTES ON OUR NORTH-WESTERN GAME. 


BY S. C. ROBERTSON. 
United States Army. 


Tue hunting of large game is to-day 
enjoyed nowhere in this country to a 
greater degree than around our military 
posts in the West. Situated, as they in 
most cases are, in the least settled por- 
tions of our territories, and nearly always 
near some mountain range still stocked 
with goodly numbers of the noble game 
animals, at them the now scarce cream 
of real sport is still gathered in consider- 
able quantity by our army sportsmen. 

Previous to 1879, our regular soldier, 
as arifle shot, was a jest and a by-word 
to both Indian and cowboy. ‘To-day, 
thanks to a system of practice approached 
by no other army in the world, he is the 
superior of both, and is himself excelled 
by perhaps no other class of riflemen in 
existence. Every conceivable stimulus 
to his skill in shooting is offered him by 
the War Department, and towards this 
end, as well as to perfect the soldier in 
woodcraft and knowledge of the country 
about him, post commanders are in nu- 
merous orders ‘‘enjoined to show all pos- 
sible liberality in the extension of hunting 
leaves to both officers and men.” The 
distance to the hunting grounds is usually 
not great; and rifles, ammunition, tent- 
age, transportation, and a thousand and 
one things that form the main difficulties 
and expense of a civilian’s hunting trip, 
can be had by the army hunter for the 
asking. Under such inducements it is 
not strange that our service contains many 
ardent sportsmen. 

To an Eastern lover of such sport, es- 
pecially if his experience has been limited 
to a summer or two on the Adirondacks 
with amateur woodsmen, unaccustomed, 
in the language of the West, to ‘‘rustle 
for themselves,” an outing with one of our 
army hunting parties could not fail to be 


a pleasant novelty. It is only with such 
a party, where absolute system and thor- 
ough experience are combined, that the 
perfect charm of camp life can be en- 
joyed; for under such circumstances 
only, is it robbed of all its little worries 
and fatigues. We invite our Eastern 
friend to accompany us on one of these 
trips we have in mind—a fair type of 
many the writer has actually made in the 
West. Besides our guest, our party con- 
sists, say, of two non-commissioned offi- 
cers and ten privates of cavalry—a de- 
tachment not large enough to interfere 
with each other in the hunt, and yet suf- 
ficiently so to perform readily the various 
duties of camp. Our hunting permit is 
announced to us in the following order 
just handed us by the Adjutant: 


le ol : Ter., 
‘*Orders No. — Sept. rst, 1886. 


‘‘2d Lieut. X. Y. Z., — Cavalry, is 
‘* hereby directed to proceed to the vicin- 
‘ity of Cypress Mountains, Ter., to 
‘* explore such portion of that country as 
‘* he may deem advisable. 

‘*A detachment of two (2) non-com- 
‘** missioned officers and ten (10) privates 
‘‘of Troop F, — Cavalry, all mounted, 
‘‘ armed and equipped for fifty (50) days 
‘‘in the field, will report to Lieut. Z. in 
‘* connection with this duty. 

‘«The Quartermaster’s Dept. will furnish 
‘‘the necessary forage and equipage ; 
‘also, two (2) four-mule teams and two 
‘* (2) teamsters, ten (10) pack and two (2) 
‘* riding mules, and two (2) civilian pack- 
“ens. 

‘‘The Subsistence Dept. will furnish 
‘‘the necessary rations to the above 
“ party. 

‘* Lieut. Z., on 
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‘‘ trip, will submit a detailed report and 
‘‘ maps of the country traversed by him. 
‘* By order of 
“Colonel A——. 
«* (Sg’d) B. C—., 
“ist Lieut., —Cav., Post Adjutant.” 


On receipt of this order we at once 
commence the rolling of our blankets and 
packing of clothing; our own baggage 
attended to, the wagons are driven to the 
barracks and there loaded with the men’s 
effects, ammunition and kitchen utensils; 
at the commissary with rations ; and at 
the Quartermaster’s warehouse with stoves, 
tentage and such forage as we are to take. 
The pack-train, designed for mountain 
country where our wagons cannot travel, 
is equipped, each mule with its aparejo 
and rigging; belts are filled with car- 
tridges, horses are saddled, and canteens, 
lariats, hobbles and nose-bags slung from 
pommel and cantle. In a couple of hours 
from the signing of our order we may be 
on our road, and our civilian friend won- 
ders at the rapidity and absence of con- 
fusion with which these preparations have 
been made. The Sergeant in charge, how- 
ever, has fitted out for many a hunt and 
scout before, and we may be sure that, 
despite his haste, he has seen that every- 
thing necessary, from the kitchen soap 
and dish-rags to extra chains and tongues 
for the wagons, has been taken along. 
Each man’sequipment is probably no less 
complete ; for it does not take a frontier 
soldier long to acquire the art of ‘‘looking 
out for number one.” You may trust him 
to have along everything in the shape of 
comfort his means and wagon-space will 
permit. Itis only the first of September 
and the weather is beautiful, but you can’t 
fool him on the North-western climate ; he 
was caught in a two-days snow storm 


‘while on a scout at just this time last 


year, and now, as a result of this experi- 
ence, in go buffalo coat, fur cap and 
gloves and winter overshoes. In some 
corner of the wagon, too, we are apt 
to find that he has stowed an extra 
sack of onions and potatoes from the 
troop’s garden, a few tins of milk and 
other canned dainties from the commis- 
sary, and a keg of vinegar with which to 
dilute the alkali water he may have to 
drink upon the prairie. His chest and pock- 
ets contain a varied assortment of field 
necessaries that experience has taught 
him the value of. He is much given to 
buckskin in his attire and will be sure to 


have a pair or two of moccasins in which 
to hunt or loaf around camp. 

We get into camp the first day and our 
civilian comrade sees the wagons quietly 
and deftly unloaded; the Sibley tents 
spring quickly up, each in charge of its 
own squad; fires started with a rapidity 
which only men who have kindled them 
on the prairie in all degrees of rain and 
snow are capable of; the animals freed 
from saddle and harness and turned out 
to graze in care of the mounted herders— 
and presto! dinner is announced and he 
is smoking a post-prandial pipe in little 
more than the time it would have taken 
his Adirondack friends to have gotten up 
a couple of tents and built their fires. 

At night, if in a dangerous locality, the 
stock is brought in. and picketed near the 
tents and a sentinel posted until morning. 
At daybreak camp is aroused, animals 
fed, or moved to fresher grass, and our 
friend, after plunging head and hands into 
the cold, clear stream, running past our 
tent door, and eating breakfast, already 
with a slight sauce of field appetite, is 
ready to watch the breaking of camp. 
The same system and celerity he has seen 
the day before are visible now. The 
cooks of the two messes—officers’ and 
men’s—pack their respective kitchen kits ; 
one detachment strikes the tents, after 
piling their contents alongside the wagons ; 
another loads the latter under the sharp 
eye of the ‘‘non-coms ,” who, astride the 
wagon beds, direct the distribution of the 
load with the expertness of men who have 
voyaged for many years with the ‘‘ prairie 
schooner ;” the teamsters and packers— 
always exempt by camp rules from other 
sort of work—are fitting harness and 
aparejos to their mules and will be ready 
for the start as soon as their loads are 
made up. 

Everything is finally in place; fires are 
carefully extinguished (it is now, in parts 
of the West, a five hundred dollar fine to 
leave one burning), and the teams and 
pack train move out. The horses are 
saddled, lariats coiled at the pommel, and 
the balance of the party swing themselves 
into their -McClellans. In a few minutes 
we are riding ahead of the wagons, the 
fresh air of the prairie fanning our cheeks 
and our course fixed on the distant moun- 
tains, in whose deep blue depths we al- 
ready see a picture of lovely camps and 
countless herds of elk and deer. 

At noon we halt beside a little stream 
dancing along the bed of some prairie 
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coulee. Bridles are removed, cinches 
loosened, our horses sink their muzzles 
into the deeper pools and then stray off in 
search of succulent tufts of bunch grass, 
while their riders, stretched in lazy atti- 
tudes beside them, discuss the contents of 
sundry packages drawn from their 
respective saddle pockets. A half hour’s 
rest, and saddles and loose packs are 
again tightened up, our pipes re-lit and 
the march resumed. 

Towards two or three o’clock we de- 
scend a slope towards the stream on 
which we are to camp. We find a spot 
where ‘‘wood, water and grass”—the 
holy trinity of the prairie traveler’s faith— 
are most abundant, and in a twinkling 
our canvas dwellings are erected for an- 
other night beneath the tall cottonwoods 
that fringe the brook. Often, if the 
weather be fine, some members of the 
party, instead of putting up their tents, 
simply spread their blankets on the grass, 
and sleep in the open air, many of the 
older troopers asserting without affectation 
that an open tent is stifling, even in. the 
cool night temperature of the prairie. 

Our average day’s march is now about 
twenty-five miles. Sun-up often sees us 
on our way, and this distance is readily 
accomplished by the early afternoon, 
without fatigue to either animals or men ; 
fresh air, good appetites, and abundant 
sleep and exercise, would enable them, in 
fact, to do twice as much without effort. 

Our course thus far has been ‘‘ across 
prairie,” but it must not be imagined 
that ithas been monotonous or uneventful. 
The buffalo are no longer to be seen, ’tis 
true ; but small, shy bands of antelope 
are still met in sufficient numbers to 
cause us a half dozen times during the day 
to turn rein in pursuit; and rabbits—jack 
and cottontail—and that ubiquitous bird, 
the prairie chicken, offer frequent marks 
for our rifles along the road. Every now 
and then a village of prairie dogs furnish- 
es a ‘‘fancy shot ” to an unsportsmanlike 
member of the expedition, and infallibly 
a chase on the part of our dogs, whose 
ardor never seems dampened by their 
ever repeated failures to catch the nimble 
little inhabitants of those settlements. 
The prairie, too, is flocked with many a 
patch of warm, bright color, fantastic 
rocks and occasional little parks of wil- 
lows and cottonwoods along the cross- 
ings of streams, and these keep the eye 
interested as we move along. 

It is not, however, until we strike the 
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foot-hills of the mountains that we begin 
to really see either sport or hard work. 
Here the route becomes rugged, and the 
water-crossings steep and bad. In many 
places the teams are ‘‘doubled up,” our 
eight mules tugging at each wagon as it 
goes up a sharp ascent; and on some 
steep siding the whole detachment dis- 
mounts and hangs on the lariats thrown 
over the wagon-bed, to prevent its slip- 
ping into the deep cajion below. 

Farther progress with our wagons soon 
becomes impossible and we decide to 
abandon them. Harness, extra tentage 
and stores—everything we can do with- 
out during the weeks ere our return—is 
“‘cached” in some secluded spot near 
the road, the wagon drawn out of the 
way, and the extra mules driven along 
with us. 

The road now narrows to a trail and 
we have to advance throughout each day 
in single file. As we get farther into the 
range, we are often forced to dismount, 
and, on foot, drag our unwilling horses 
over rocky ledges that our civilian friend 
would have pronounced impassable. In 
other places we toil through acres of fall- 
en timber, frequently so thick as to form 
a perfect crib-work of logs, over which 
horses and pack-mules scramble with 
greatest effort, and with constant danger 
to their limbs, This dead timber, un- 
known to any similar extent in Eastern 
ranges, forms one of the most frequent 
and annoying difficulties of travel in all 
Western mountains. Add to this the 
countless bogs which the melting snow 
keeps alive in the deeper valleys through- 
out the summer; the eternal snow-banks 
which we are occasionally obliged to 
traverse when we get above timber line 
in the main divide, and the vast beds of 
loose volcanic rock, over which our 
animals slip and fall, cutting leg and 
pastern, and wearing out the hardest iron 
shoe—and some .idea is gained of the 
roughness of our travel. 

But what delightful compensations are 
there for all this! The ‘‘charm of the 
wilderness,” as it is called by worthy 
old writers—and which means the love 
of the primitive savage still lurking with- 
in us, for nature and the freedom of his 
old life—is over it all. The eye is de- 
lighted at every turn by grand, rough 
landscape—high, snow-capped peaks, 
dark, mystic cafions, and flashing water- 
falls. 

While civilization, like the torrent of a 
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broken dam, has swept over, and filled 
with its flotsam of ranch and village, 
much of the prairie portion of the West, 
the larger mountain ranges have, here 
and there, turned aside its current, and 
the trail we now travel may never before 
have been trodden by a dozen white 
men’s feet. 

In ten or fifteen years more, perhaps, 
this cannot be said, but as yet we may 
still feel a delight, keen as a woman’s in 
the possession of a rare jewel, in the 
scene which surrounds us and which so 
few others have enjoyed. On that blue 
lake which suddenly lies before us, as the 
trail leads us to the brink of some abrupt 
mountain side, float water fowl that have 
never yet heard the crack of rifle or shot 
gun, and across our path occasionally 
bounds a deer that runs but a few paces 
and then stops to look us over—actually 
ignorant that the strange beings he is re- 
garding are the deadliest and most cruel of 
his enemies! What a duffer his Adiron- 
dack brethren would consider him, and 
what a lot they could put him up to 
concerning the wiles and wickedness of 
the human race! 

As we follow our mountain trail, we find 
springs and streams in every valley, the 
dark blue pools of the latter streaked with 
the silver forms of darting trout. Along 
these water-ways little meadows of juicy 
‘‘blue-joint” and ‘‘bunch” grass, dotted 
with lofty pines and tamaracks, and 
strewn with piles of royal logs for fire- 
wood, make tempting bids for us to stop 
and camp. On halting for the day, now 
that we are well into the range and are no 
longer in much fear of our stock’s stray- 
ing off, horses and mules are simply 
hobbled and turned loose to graze at 
will ; the hunters saunter off on the neigh- 
boring mountain side for game, and a 
fisherman or two strolls along the streams 
in search of likely places for a ‘‘rise.” 
Blue grouse, trout and venison soon be- 
come drugs in our camp market. 

The mountain air now grows chilly 
towards evening, and ice forms in our 
canteens at night. Extra blankets are 
produced, and at sundown fires are built, 
around which we sit until bed time, 
toasting our moccasined feet and relating 
over our pipes the remarkable stories of 
by-gone scouts and hunts, that are no- 
where told so recklessly, or so eloquently, 
as over a night fire in the mountains. 

It has been the good fortune of the 
writer to have had many such outings in 


the West as the above. It has seemed to 
him apity that our Army men, who have 
certainly enjoyed such sport in more 
variety than any other class of hunters in 
the United States, should contribute so 
little concerning it to the annals of sport- 
ing literature. Some of our older offi- 
cers, whose Western stations have chang- 
ed every few years, know, from practical 
experience as sportsmen, the hunting 
craft of almost every region from the 
Mississippi River to the Pacific coast. 
They have scaled the peaks of the Cas- 
cades and Rockies after mountain goats 
and sheep; chased buffalo and antelopes 
on the plains of Wyoming, Utah, Dakota 
and Montana; tracked the shy moose in 
the ranges near the British line; and kill- 
ed black bear and deer, and drawn trout 
from their crystal streams, in almost 
every conceivable locality in the West. 
Their experiences would make many a 
grand chapter beside the trivial accounts 
of robin-hunts which so often render ab- 
surd the columns of our sporting jour- 
nals. 

Their silence possibly proceeds, in 
many cases, from that modest reticence 
and aversion to ‘‘talking shop,” which 
generally characterize military men, and 
which hide, like a bushel, much light that 
they could shed upon the world on such 
topics as these. The little less than eight 
years’ service of the writer have afforded 
him but few opportunities in comparison 
with some of these older hunters, but 
various scouting and hunting trips have 
taken him across many of the plains and 
mountains of Oregon, Idaho, Washington 
Territory and Montana; and a word about 
the game of these regions to-day may not 
be uninteresting to Eastern readers. 

In the first place, it must be said, a 
brief glance at the subject reveals many 
changes that are startling and painful for 
the sportsman to contemplate. It is 
scarcely possible, for one thing, for him 
to realize that the immense herds of buf- 
falo, which, up to even four years ago, 
roamed over our Western plains—especial- 
ly the North-western ones of Wyoming, 
Montana and Dakota-—have, practically 
speaking, absolutely disappeared from the 
country. At rare intervals we hear of a 
stray bull or very small band in some 
remote part of the bad lands of these 
territories, but in many cases even these 
rumors prove to be unfounded, and there 
is good reason to believe that several 
hundred would be a liberal estimate for 
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the total number remaining in the country 
south of the British line to-day. Up to 
six years ago professional buffalo hunters 
made several thousand dollars a man, per 
year, by selling their hides at two and 
three dollars apiece ! Over thousands of 
miles of prairie in Montana alone the eye 
cannot gaze in any direction to-day with- 
out encountering the melancholy piles 
of bleaching bones and vertebrae which 
mark the spots where they have fallen 
victims to this disgraceful slaughter. 
From a single knoll, the writer, while 
on a scout last autumn, near his present 
post in northern Montana, counted over 
a dozen of these skeletons scattered on 
the prairie. On some of the skulls of 
these the hair still remained in a state of 
fair preservation, showing how recent 
has been the bloody extermination of 
the species. In our National Park, per- 
haps, can be found a larger number of 
these animals, thanks to the care of its 
recent civilian and military superinten- 
dents, than exist in any other single 
locality. A gentleman who has been in 
the Park during the present winter, and 
whose statement is beyond question, 
reports having counted forty in one band. 
There are probably a few bands more 
numerous than this in the country across 
the British line, and one enterprising 
subject of the Queen, somewhere in the 
region near Fort McLeod, British Territory, 
is said to have a herd of over a hundred 
which he holds as a_.speculation, and 
offers for sale at two hundred dollars per 
head. 

The scarcity of these animals, as set 
forth in the above -exhibit, can hardly 
have been appreciated by an (intelligent) 
Eastern gentleman, who recently wrote 
to a Montana friend, requesting him to 
have “a few buffalo calves roped, and 
sent East to his address in the spring !” 
The letter was published a few weeks 
since in some of the territorial papers, 
and created, doubtless, much amusement 
among the prairie-men who read it. He 
might as well have asked that “a few” 
well-grown grizzlies be trapped and sent 
him by mail! 

With the departure of this king. of 
American game animals, the old-time 
“buffalo guns,” and professional white 
and half-breed hunters, have become 
things of the past. When these latter, 
many of them now loafing out the balance 
of their idle lives in their log cabins on the 
Missouri, or around the saloons of frontier 
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towns, shall have followed their game to 
other hunting grounds, and when the 
bone heaps of the prairie shall have 
crumbled into the soil around them, who 
of the next generation will believe that up 
to the present decade millions of buffalo 
grazed upon: these Western plains, and 
that it took sport and avarice so short a 
time to sweep every vestige of them from 
our continent ! 

The next Western game in numerical 
importance to the buffalo—the antelope— 
has fared but little better. It is still seen, 
however, in favored localities—Montana 
and Wyoming being, perhaps, the ter- 
ritories in which the largest herds now 
remain—though ‘‘herd” seems a term of 
unlawful magnitude to apply to the small 
numbers in which they are now found 
together. Five years ago a band of some 
hundreds was known to huddle for shelter 
in a storm on the parade ground of a 
Montana garrison. Nowa group of twenty 
is exceptionally large, and far from com- 
ing thus tamely into the habitations of man, 
they rarely allow the hunter to get within 
rifle shot on the most distant prairie. 
In the winter, however, when they con- 
gregate in greater numbers, and, especially 
where snow renders their movement diff- 
cult, some enterprising Indian pot-hunter 
still makes, every now and then, a killing 
large enough to keep his camp in meat 
many days. 

The unsettled country along the lower 
part of Milk River in Montana, and the 
bad lands for some distance along the 
Missouri east of the Milk, probably now 
comprise their largest range in the North. 
White men who have traveled through 
that locality during the present winter 
report having seen several bands of over 
a hundred each, within the distance of 
several miles’ travel. They are now, un- 
doubtedly, with the exception of the 
moose, and, perhaps, the mountain sheep, 
the wariest of our Western game animals, 
the faintest scent of danger generally 
starting them on the full run in an instant. 
This is especially the case where the 
object of suspicion is invisible to them. 
But even when the enemy is in view, their 
well-known attribute of curiosity, which 
once made them such easy victims, seems 
in later days to have almost entirely dis- 
appeared, and the briefest glance at the 
hunter is usually enough to send up their 
short white flags and cause them to 
scurry in. flight toward the top of the 
nearest ridge. Here, however, they will 
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invariably indulge in one last look, the 
whole band pulling up in line and staring 
back for an instant, and then suddenly, 
as by one impulse, turning tail again and 
vanishing on the other side. In my com- 
paratively brief experience in hunting these 
animals, I have found that the sight of a 
moving pack-train possesses an unfailing 
attraction for them. On several trips with 
these trains in the past year or two I have 
seen them run close up to the canvas- 
covered pack of some mule and stare at 
him with a dazed expression which plainly 
said, ‘‘ Well! I thought I had seen a// the 
infernal contrivances of man during my 
troubled career of the last few years, but 
this beats me/” During a scout near the 
British line, last autumn, I had dismounted 
at sight of a buck antelope in front of my 
little column; I crept cautiously upon him, 
sheltering myself behind a favoring ridge, 
but in vain; I could not get him within 
400-yard range. He had just started away 
at a full jump, when catching sight of the 
pack-train ascending a little knoll in our 
rear, he slowed up as if in perfect as- 
tonishment, circled around, and _ finally 
stopped within ten paces of the leading 
mule, regarding him fixedly until knocked 
over by the rifle of a corporal with the 
train. Despite their curiosity in this par- 
ticular direction, I have frequently, in the 
past several years, tried the ‘‘flagging” 
process upon them, but never with success. 
It has been laughable, in fact, to see the 
promptness with which the first few mo- 
tions of the flag has generally sent them 
off, on these occasions. It is a note- 
worthy fact that in many cases in late 
years the encroachments of civilization 
have forced the antelope from his original 
‘character of a plains-animal, and driven 
him to a life of greater safety in the grassy 
parks of neighboring mountains. I have 
often met him on recent trips through 
several of the small ranges of Northern 
Montana. Poor little fellow! Between 
cattle that destroy his range, and cowboys, 
and hunters, and encircling railroads, his 
doom is near and inevitable. 

Of all the varieties of large game the 
deer, here, as in the East, has lasted best ; 
or, rather, is still more universally found 
than any other. The ‘“ Blacktail,” it is 
true, living much in the open country, 
like the antelope, has been sadly un- 
fortunate; but the ‘‘ Whitetail,” wherever 
the mountain ranges have been extensive 
enough to furnish him secure retreats, is 
still found in fair abundance. The latter 
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species also inhabits in considerable num- 
bers the willow and cottonwood jungles 
of the Missouri and many of the other 
larger streams wherever they are sparsely 
settled by man. The mountains of Cen- 
tral and Northern Idaho, however, are 
now, perhaps, their favorite grounds. I 
had, in February, 1880, the good luck, 
with several gentlemen from the Lapwai 
Agency, in Northern Idaho, to accompany 
a band of some thirty Nez Percés on their 
annual winter's hunt, in the mountains 
bordering the Clearwater River, in that 
territory. We personally counted the al- 
most incredible number of one hundred 
and twenty-three whitetail deer killed by 
this party and our own in fourdays! The 
snow was very deep, the locality a picked 
one, and all the killing done by. driving, 
but these figures, nevertheless, give some 
idea of the abundance of the species at 
that comparatively recent date. In that 
country of rough, tangled mountain 
ranges, they have probably not decreased 
alarmingly since. This variety of deer is 
far more difficult to approach than his 
blacktail brother. His scent is probably 
not so keen as the antelope’s, but he is 
apparently far more alive to the sound of 
danger than the latter. In a dry season, 
when the grass and twigs of the woods 
are brittle, the hunter has a light foot who 
can get within range of him. 

As for the remaining animals, elk are 
still scattered in small numbers through- 
out all the large ranges of the North-west, 
but well into the interior of them. Black 
bear are to be met in all mountain coun- 
tries throughout this region, apparently 
with no predilections in favor of particular 
localities. While not so bold as the other 
varieties, their homes are, nevertheless, 
generally nearer the settlements than those 
of the grizzly or cinnamon. ‘The grizzly 
yet furnishes adventure for hunters in 
this portion of the West, the Rocky and 
Cascade ranges still containing respectable 
numbers of his family. In the past year, 
among the Bear Paw Mountains, several 
miles only from the writer’s present post, 
one of these gentlemen gave a very warm 
reception to a party of Assinniboine In- 
dians hunting in the vicinity, killing one, 
and breaking the leg of a squaw, on 
whom he lay for many hours—the wo- 
man with wonderful cunning and nerve 
simulating death until assistance arrived 
and the monster was killed. On a hunt in 
the Rockies, last autumn, I saw, within 
several days, the fresh track of at least a 
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half dozen of these bear, though the snow 
was too deep for us to readily follow them. 
During the first weeks of snow-fall in this 
range, in the early autumn, any hunter 
who has ‘‘lost any bear,” and who is 
energetic enough to follow a trail to the 
end, can generally get all the sport of this 
kind that he wants. There are a few 
moose, it is said, in the Rockies of the 
North, and in the vast ranges of Idaho and 
Western Montana, but they are probably 
very few. I have never yet been fortunate 
enough to come across them. They have, 
in all the hunts I have made, been like 
the famous yellow dog in the race, ‘‘jest 
a leetle ways ahead.” 

Mountain sheep and goats have pro- 
bably been destroyed in fewer relative 
numbers than any other western game. 
The former is very shy and is met at pre- 
sent, as a rule, only in the most rugged 
and sequestered mountains; though up 
to a few years ago he was found in con- 
siderable abundance among the bad lands 
of the Missouri and in the smaller ranges. 
He does not range so high on the moun- 
tain-side as the goat, and the first snow 
often drives him down towards the foot- 
hills. His hide is of little value, but his 
bones form magnificent trophies on ac- 
count of their immense size and sym- 
metry. His flesh is juicy, tender and 
well flavored. On the expedition into the 
Rockies, spoken of just above, we saw a 
good many bands of sheep and bagged a 
number of them, besides several goats. 
The goat is much less wary and suspicious 
than the sheep, but fortunately for him, 
he has chosen his home amid the loftiest 
peaks of the Rockies and Cascades, and 
is generally to be gotten only on the very 
summits of even these. The sportsman 
who seeks him need not be the best of 
stalkers or marksmen, but he mus/ be a 
fearless and energetic climber and have 
a heart and lungs that will work freely 
above timber-line. It is, usually, pure 
love of glory and ‘“‘derring-do” that 
tempts one to the hunting of this dweller 
among the clouds, for its meat is tough, 
musky and unpalatable, and neither hides 
nor horns are of any particular value as 
prizes. 

To sum up the situation, as_ stated 
above, it may be said that in the next year 
or two large game will have practically 
disappeared from all the prairies of the 
North-west, and that the hunter’s only 
resort will then be the mountains of the 
larger ranges. Fortunately, these furnish 
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a reservoir which it will take another gen- 
eration to seriously diminish, and which 
will never be entirely exhausted. Few of 
those who have not traveled much in the 
West have any idea of the vastness of its 
mountain system, either as regards the 
number of ranges, or their grandeur in 
height and extent. A relief map of our 
continent will convey some notion of it. 
In scarcely any part of the country men- 
tioned above—that is, anywhere between, 
say, Central Montana and the Pacific 
coast—is it possible to travel for a whole 
day without the eye’s resting on some 
lofty peak or bold mountain chain. Many 
of these are actually unrepresented by a 
single line on many of the so-called maps 
of the West. On others, magnificent 
mountain areas are indicated. by merely 
the thinnest line of hachures. Look on the 
map, for instance, at the banks of the 
Salmon River, Idaho, and you will proba- 
bly see the topographical indications of 
what seems nothing more than a narrow 
range of small mountains, or hills. By 
the map one might judge it, in fact, to be 
a good locality for wheat-raising, or town 
lots; and yet this is the trackless waste 
of mountains that proved so difficult of 
passage to the indomitable Bonneville, 
and which he penetrated only by the 
daring feat of descending the current of 
the Salmon through the heart of them. 
This range extends more than 200 miles 
up the Salmon, and, though its limits, 
where it runs into other ranges north 
and south of the river, are ill defined, its 
breadth is, perhaps, from a hundred to 
a hundred and fifty miles. North of the 
Salmon it combines, near the Montana 
line, with the Bitter Roots, Coeur d’Alé- 
nes, Clearwaters, Rockies, and others of 
local names, in a system vast and im- 
penetrable enough to furnish cover for all 
the game of the United States for cen- 
turies to come. Most of its divides are 
but mass upon mass of rugged peaks, 
capped with eternal snow, and impassa- 
ble to almost any living thing. The 
writer has made numerous expeditions 
into various parts of this wilderness; 
among them a scout, that will always be 
memorable to him, up the north bank of 
the Salmon, in 1880, We had thirty Uma- 
tilla and Nez Percé scouts; six ‘‘sheep- 
eater” Bannocks, as guides and scouts; 
fifty picked mounted men, and a pack- 
train of seventy-six mules. With this ex- 
pedition, perfectly equipped and splen- 
didly organized for mountain travel, we 

















were several weeks in making our way 
across only some 150 miles of country— 
cutting our path through dense pine 
thickets and fallen timber, toiling over 
steep mountains of rock, floundering 
through snowy torrents and deep, boggy 
cafions, and finally, rafting the swift, 
ice-cold current of the Salmon, and emerg- 
ing, after two months’ arduous labor, 
from the southern outlets of the range. 
The miners, who, on our entrance into 
this particular part of it, had warned us 
of the difficulties of travel before us, had 
scarcely exaggerated them. Among other 
noteworthy experiences was a snow 
storm which lasted the greater part of 
two days—the 31st of August and rst of 
September! But what were snow storms 
to us, in a land full of pleasant daily ad- 
venture, and stocked in every stream and 
valley with all varieties of trout, salmon 
and four-footed game! We fairly rev- 
eled in sport. 

The hunter and adventurer may take 
heart at the thought that thousands of 
nooks and valleys among these moun- 
tains are still unexplored, and much of its 
game still ignorant of the existence of 
man. Several lines of railroads offer him 
convenient approaches to the country 
from both East and West. His best sea- 
son will be from the last part of July, or, 
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better, the 1st of August, to the last of 
September. He will thus avoid the mos- 
quitoes and flies, the worst pest of the 
mountain cafions during the earlier sum- 
mer, and will find the snow sufficiently 
gone to enable him to travel. Stout pack 
animals (mules and aparejos are, by far, 
the best), and a good, strong outfit of 
clothing and material generally, are very 
important requisites to any expedition 
expecting the best success. 

Civilian sportsmen from the East some- 
times come West with all sorts of articles 
of sport and apparel that are unsuitable to 
the country, and, on the other hand, 
omit others which they find out the value 
of only when too late to procure them. 
It is impossible to lay down fixed rules 
as to the necessities of such an outfit. 
Articles needed in one locality are useless 
incumbrances, perhaps, in another. Many 
of our Eastern dealers in sporting goods 
issue, in their catalogues, lists of ‘‘ indis- 
pensables,” and many Eastern sportsmen 
have written columns of advice for the 
‘‘camper out,” that are perfectly impracti- 
cable and absurd when applied to West- 
ern hunting. In a future paper I shall 
venture upon a few suggestions that, it is 
believed, will be of value to the hunter 
who wants to equip himself for a summer 
in Western mountains. 








WINTER SPORTS AT AN 


ENGLISH COUNTRY 


HOUSE. 


BY GEORGE SUMNER, 


Wuen Washington Irving wrote his 
charming ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall,” he was 
notoriously painting a replica of Addison’s 
Sir Roger de Coverley. Squire Chase of 
‘«Sandford and Merton,” and Squire Thorn- 
hill of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” in like 
manner reproduced one or other of the 
propensities of Fielding’s Squire Western, 
and the type was again described in Sir 
Walter’s Scott’s picture of the Osbaldistone 
family in ‘‘Rob Roy.” Another type of 
the English country gentleman, originated 
by Shakespeare in the immortal Justice 
Shallow, finds its modern examples in the 
Squire Inglewood of Sir Walter Scott, and, 
perhaps, in the Mr. Brooks of ‘‘ Middle- 
march.” In fact, these three types—Sir 
Roger de Coverley, Squire Western and 
Mr. Justice Shallow—run_ through all 
English literature from Chaucer to the 
present day. They still live. Who that 
knows English country life does not also 
know a gentle, courteous and benevolent 
old sportsman, who seems to have walked 


out of the pages of Addison; an arrogant 
tyrant, half sot, half gamekeeper, who 
might have sat for his likeness to Field- 
ing; and a fussy, good-natured little nin- 
compoop, with immense pride in himself, 
who is obviously a descendant of the gen- 


tleman whose coat of arms was ‘‘a dozen 
white luces”? 

But if the men have not changed, the 
times have. Of that there can be no 
doubt. The change lies in the decay of 
feudalism. Yet the change has not been 
made in fact—that has still to come—it is 
only the spirit that has died out. The 
English peasant is even now essentially a 
serf. He is an ‘‘adscript of the glebe.” 
If you find Potts and Higginbotham work- 
ing in the field, and then go to the nearest 
church and consult the parish registers, 
you will find that Pottses and Higginbo- 
thams have been born, christened, mar- 
ried and buried on the spot from time im- 
memorial. Their ancestors were serfs of 
the lord of the manor, and they still carry 
with them traditions of those days. Few 
people know how absolutely dependent 
the English peasant is on the Squire. 
There is, in fact, nothing like it elsewhere 
in the civilized world. The cottage in 


which the peasant and his ancestors have 
lived belongs to the Squire, and the peas- 
ant is seldom allowed more than a monthly 
tenancy. He may, in short, be turned out 
almost at a moment’s notice. The ‘‘con- 
dition” under which he is allowed to re- 
main is, that his behavior should be pleas- 
ing to the Squire. If the Squire is “a par- 
ticular man,” Hodge must be careful of 
that ‘‘t’other pot” at the ‘‘Crooked Bil- 
let.” If there is a Squiress, Hodge must 
be careful how he leads Molly astray. 
But, generally speaking, the rules under 
which he lives are two: He must not be a 
poacher and he must not be a Radical. 
If he refrains from these more serious 
vices, he may occasionally indulge at the 
“‘Crooked Billet,” and Molly must look 
out for herself. Moreover, Hodge is prac- 
tically dependent on the Squire, not only 
for his living, but also for his amusements. 
He cannot play cricket, or football, or 
dance or sing unless the Squire is willing. 
As a set-off he may, and does, claim a sort 
of protection. He receives presents of 
tea, coals, blankets and beef at Christmas; 
he goes boldly up to the Hall, as if toa 
parish dispensary, for medicine and wine 
in times of sickness ; when he is old and 
past work he need not fear being turned 
out of his cottage because he can no longer 
pay rent. 

Now, when Washington Irving wrote 
‘Bracebridge Hall,” this state of things 
was not only acquiesced in on both sides, 
but nobody ever dreamed that it was not 
the best possible state of things. Hodge, 
after his fashion, loved the Squire—and the 
Squire, after Azs fashion, loved Hodge. 
At the present day, the Squire would still 
love Hodge, if he might do so; but the 
love has gone out of Hodge’s heart. He 
no longer likes a life of moral custody, 
with sugar-plums in the shape of blankets, 
and penalties in the shape of being turned 
neck and crop into an outside world of 
which he knows nothing. He would like 
to regulate his life for himself, and have 
something—even his ‘‘soul”—which he 
could call hisown. In particular he longs 
to be the proprietor of his cottage and bit 
of garden. The natural resultis, that if the 
peasant does not exactly hate the Squire, 
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he certainly does not love him. The old 
kindliness ef spirit is departed from feu- 
dalism. What remedy for all this ought 
to be found, is a question which it is no 
part of my present purpose to answer. 
The fact has to be stated, because English 
country life at the present day cannot be 
understood unless the fact is known. 
Where is the old bonhommie and fun and 
merriment that used to be known? All 
rone. 

I have said that the three types of Squire 
stillexist. Perhaps few townspeople know 
how entirely they survive. For instance, 
I know a Squire who, till age and infirmi- 
ties told upon him, used to gallop shout- 
ing and swearing about the country in 
wild fits of drunkenness, and who con- 
sidered every pretty girl among his hum- 
bler tenantry as his personal property. 
Another I know who, in his capacity of 
magistrate, committed a prisoner first— 
the prisoner being a notoriously bad char- 
acter—and heard the charge against him 
afterwards. Here im propris personis 
are Squire Western and Mr. Justice Shallow. 
I rejoice to think that Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley may also still be found. But it must 
be said that the modern Squire has soft- 
ened down most of his peculiarities. For 
the most part he is an educated man, and 
a busy man. His mind is not receptive of 
new ideas, but he is acquainted with the 
new ideas. If I say that he says ‘‘damn” 
oftener than most men (to show his au- 
thority), and goes to church far more reg- 
ularly than a city gentleman (to show his 
belief in the established order of things), 
I shall have described his most salient pe- 
culiarities. And, of course, he is a sports- 
man to his finger ends. On the whole, 
there are worse men in the world than the 
English country gentleman. ‘I would not 
care to discuss politics, religion or social 
economics with him, for as to all these 
subjects he has an intellectual hide like 
that of arhinoceros. But I like him asa 
friend or neighbor. He is perfectly truth- 
ful, perfectly honest, and has none of the 
nastier vulgarities. 

But I do nof like the man who, having 
becomerich in trade, sets up for a country 
Squire, and takes his newly purchased es- 
tate into the severest custody. One such 
estate I know in a pleasant part of Kent. 
To live on it, even as a casual visitor, is 
positively oppressive. You may hardly 
look over a hedge without permission. If 
you stray ten steps into the woods, you 
are gruffly ordered off by an exceedingly 
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impolite gamekeeper. The land has been 
made for the glorification of this Captain 
Boldwig and for the rearing of HIs pheas- 
ants. ‘The stream which runs through it 
has similarly received its tribute of waters 
from heaven for the support of His trout. 
If you deny by word or deed these self- 
evident facts, you had better go and live 
elsewhere. What a contrast to a place in 
the south of Scotland at which I was re- 
cently staying! ‘The proprietor is a Tory 
nobleman of very ancient family. The 
public—whether Glasgow mechanics or 
people of high degree—are permitted to 
fish how and where they like in his streams, 
and to wander at their free will over his 
moors. They do fish, and most thank- 
fully, and they wander at times over the 
moors ; but nobody was ever known—at 
least wantonly—to interfere with the 
grouse shooting. Politeness and generos- 
ity beget good behavior. 

The special and peculiar life of the Eng- 
lish country house begins in October. Of 
course, in days not very long gone 
by, the Squire, except for an occasional 
plunge into the dissipations of London, 
lived all the year round at his country-seat. 
In the spring he whipped his streams for 
trout. In the summer he looked after the 
harvest, broke in his colts, educated his 
pointers, and inspected the fox-hound pup- 
pies at walk. At last the long expected 
first of September arrived, and then his 
own estate and the neighboring hunt fur- 
nished him with constant sport till the fol- 
lowing March. .There may be a few such 
old-fashioned stay-at-homes still existing, 
but in truth Iknow of none. The modern 
Squire, unless the res angusta domi pre- 
vents hirn, spends the spring and summer 
in London. When Goodwood marks the 
close of the season, he travels on the Con- 
tinent, or goes yachting, or betakes him- 
self to salmon fishing, deer stalking, and 
grouse shooting in Scotland. If his rents 
are reduced, his farms unlet, and his sons 
expensive, still he does not remain at 
home. He economizes half the year at 
Brussels, Dresden or Lucerne, that he may 
enjoy himself the more and entertain hos- 
pitably when the pheasant shooting begins 
and the breeches makers in Saville Row 
are overwhelmed with orders for the hunt- 
ing season. In short, it may be said that 
whenever the Squire is a sportsman his 
home life is comprised within the period 
from October to March. 

If you-are anything of a sportsman, and 
have a decent amount of savoir faire, I 
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know no pleasanter place to stay at than 
an English country house during the win- 
ter time. The hospitality is at once 
easy and gracious, and all the household 
arrangements for the comfort of guests 
are without jarring or clashing. But in 
some things you must be prepared to 
submit. Religious liberty, in its wider 
senses, is not even remotely understood 
by the Squire’s lady. If, indeed, you are 
a Roman Catholic, some indulgence is 
permitted to you, because the old religion 
is still prevalent among country gentle- 
men. However, the Roman Catholic fam- 
ilies rarely visit Protestant families in the 
country except at formal gatherings. But 
if on Sunday you should go to the Meth- 
odist chapel instead of accompanying the 
family party to the parish church, you 
would be made to feel that you had com- 
mitted an unpardonable solecism. The 
lady of the house would be very cold to 
you, and assuredly you would not be 
asked to repeat your visit. This hatred of 
dissent is a historical sentiment which 
dates back to the days of the Puritans and 
Cavaliers. Within the easy memory of 
the parents of people still living, a Meth- 
odist meeting was organized in a certain 
country village in Cheshire. So enraged 


was -the Squire that he went to the meet- 
ing-room with an immense mastiff of no- 
torious savageness, which he urged to 


attack the little congregation. But, as the 
village patriarchs will still tell you with 
awe, “the Lord stopped the dog’s mouth, 
as He stopped the mouths of the lions in 
Daniel’s den.” So invincibly strong is this 
sentiment of hatred to dissent, that I 
suppose there is not an o/d country family 
from one end of the kingdom to the other 
which belongs to a dissenting sect. Even 
when a Methodist or Independent makes 
a fortune, and buys a country estate, he 
finds an irresistible pressure put upon 
him to join the Church of England. Till 
this is done he is a social pariah. If he 
himself remains firm, his sons and 
daughters soon become church people. 
Soalso you may perhaps escape church, 
if you are very daring, on the plea of a 
pipe in the woods, but you must not ask 
for liberty as being a free-thinker. In 
like manner you will find a certain cold- 
ness and stateliness making itself appar- 
ent if you mention Darwin or Huxley. 
“‘I beg your pardon for interrupting you 
rather rudely at dinner,’ a gentleman who 
was a perfect example of the squirearchy 


once said to me, ‘‘butI do of think that’ 
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Bishop Colenso is a fit subject to be men- 
tioned before ladies.” I am now speak- 
ing of the ordinary Squire’s house. At 
Gatherum Castle, the seat of the Duke of 
Omnium, an atheist or socialist is re- 
garded as rather a dear, amusing creature. 

There is yet another ceremonial which 
at most country houses the visitor is ex- 
pected to attend. That is family prayers. 
As a student of men and manners it will 
be worth his while, for no institution is so 
intensely English. At nine in the morn- 
ing and about ten at night the butler an- 
nounces prayers. The family and visitors 
then proceed to the hall, where the ser- 
vants are arranged in along row. The 
butler places a Bible and prayer-book in 
front of the Squire, and then retires to his 
seat with the air of a man who has done 
a difficult duty rather neatly. Then the 
Squire reads a portion of Scripture and a 
prayer in aloud, sonorous voice, destitute 
of all expression whatever. Now look for 
a moment round the assembly. Old Gen- 
eral Silenus, who has drunk perhaps half a 
bottle too much claret, presents an in- 
tensely pious, but withal sleepy, appear- 
ance, and tries to cover a hiccough witha 
grunt. Captain Fitzfulke, of the Dragoon 
Guards, who has just been convulsing the 
gentlemen at the  dinner-table with 
“broad” stories, looks appallingly proper. 
The rest are obviously ‘thinking 0’ 
nowt,” which the rustic explained was the 
great delight of church, but everybody is 
bolt upright and wears a stony primness 
of aspect. Were atwinkle of amusement, 
or even of sensibility, to be seen in any 
one’s countenance, the vigilant eye of the 
lady of the house would instantly detect 
it. The essence of the ceremony, in 
short, is a kind of granitic solemnity. 
I remember once a ludicrous accident oc- 
curring at one of these rites, which set the 
weaker folks off in an irrepressible titter. 
The lady of the house was so angry that 
the truth came out’in a burst. ‘‘It is not,” 
said the worthy dame, in her passion, 
“the insult to the Almighty that I care 
so much about, as it’s being done before 
a charwoman from the village.” A vol- 
ume by the deepest philosopher could 
not have conveyed a more profound 
meaning. 

In all other respects you have the most 
perfect and enjoyable freedom at an Eng- 
lish country house. You may hunt, fish, 
or shoot, or you may shut yourself up in 
your dressing-room, where there will be a 
fire, with a book from the library. But it 
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may be supposed that the visitor to such 
a house will be a sportsman of some 


kind. This leads us to the consideration 
of that most important personage, the 
gamekeeper. 

The gamekeeper on an English estate 
is a highly privileged man. He alone of 
all the Squire’s dependents is not ex- 
pected or required to go to church except 
once in two years, when he has a new 
green coat with bright buttons, which it is 
thought proper he should air once before 
the village congregation. There is a sort 
of understanding that he must be looking 
after the pheasants on Sunday, but in 
reality, it is considered ‘that a game- 
keeper need not be religious. Now, I 
know the English gamekeeper intimately, 
but I cannot truthfully put him on the 
same level with the Highland keeper. He 
is altogether of a lower rank, intellectually 
and morally. I was once fishing on a 
Scotch loch with a friend and the game- 
keeper. We were using the artificial 
minnow called ‘‘ the angel.” ‘Why is it 
called an angel?” asked my friend. ‘‘Oh, 


don’t you know?” I replied; ‘‘it is from 
the text which tells how ‘an angel came 
and troubled the water.” The joke was 
poor enough, but it set off the game- 
keeper in a long series of giggles. | Now, 
I venture to say that there is not a game- 
keeper in England, from the Tweed to 
the Land’s End, who-would either have 
understood such a play upon words or 
seen the fun of it. Yet you may occa- 
sionally—very occasionally—meet with 
an English gamekeeper who has a touch 
of rustic humor. Some years ago a party 
of Manchester gentlemen had a day’s 
rabbit shooting over Lord Vernon's 
Cheshire property. Lord Vernon’s keeper 
was the most deliciously quaint old gen- 
tleman.I ever met with. ‘The Manchester 
men blazed away all day at the rabbits 
and hit nothing. After every shot one of 
them exclaimed, ‘‘I’m sure I[ hit him that 
time.” To this remark the keeper never 
made any response. At last a particu- 
larly easy shot offered itself. Bang went 
the gun and away scuttered the rabbit. 
‘‘T’m sure I hit him that time,” once more 
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shouted the sportsmen. The keeper's 
power of reticence was exhausted. ‘‘I 
think, sir, you must ha’ done,” he an- 
swered, with a quiet chuckle; ‘‘he run 
away so vara fast.” I myself was once 
the victim of a gamekeeper’s satire. It 
was the first time in my life that I was 
promoted to shoot with the Squire. I had 
anew pair of leather gaiters and a new 
three-and-six-penny shot-flask (in those 
days we used muzzle-loaders), from the 
village iron-monger’s, and I considered 
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day I remember my shame and despair. 

Many gamekeepers are unspeakable 
blackguards. In the village ale-house 
their language is a torrent of obscenity and 
blasphemy. They are not fit company 
for any but the lowest roughs. Yet they 
hold a position of immense power. They 
carry the tittle-tattle of the hamlet to 
their masters’ ears. They sneak into con- 
fidences, convey tales, and ruin without 
remorse the cottagers who offend them. 
Men of this class are at once detested and 


** BROKE IN HIS COLTS.” 


that if not a sportsman ‘‘born,” I was, at 
least, a sportsman ‘‘made.” But my 
pride was doomed to have an ugly fall. 
A hare got up in the corner of the 
first field. The animal was hemmed in 
and knew not which way to escape. 
In my flurry and anxiety I shot it 
when it was almost between my legs. 
**Will it be any use?” asked the Squire, 
with the slightest shade of annoyance. 
The gamekeeper held up the mangled 
remains. ‘‘It might,” he said, with a 
strong accent on the auxiliary verb, 
“it might do for soup.” — To this 


feared by everybody on the estate, from 


the steward downwards. And yet they 
are often arrant curs. It was the common 
talk in a village with which I was well ac- 
quainted, that the head poacher of the place, 
an under-sized and bandy-legged fellow 
of about five feet four inches, used to send 
a message to the gamekeeper, a hulking 
giant of over six feet, that he was coming 
out on a certain night, and that it would 
therefore be prudent for the gamekeeper 
to stay athome. Such a message, the vil- 
lagers said, was never disregarded. It 
may be a fancy on my part, but I have 
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often imagined that the character of the 
gamekeeper varies in proportion with the 
number of pheasants on the estate. Where 
the shooting is ‘‘ mixed” or “rough ground 
shooting,” the gamekeeper is often a very 
honest, pleasant fellow. But the preserva- 
tion of pheasants on a largescale seems to 
exercise the most deteriorating influence 
over both master and man. 

From the gamekeeper to the poacher is 
an easy transition. To a certain extent I 
sympathize with the poacher. The law 
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man conquest has most especially stunk 
in the nostrils of the English peasant. 
But I am bound to confess that the poach- 
ers I have actually known havenot im- 
pressed me as William Tells or village 
Hampdens. I have the honor of being in- 
timately acquainted with the very prince 
of poachers, who stands to the ordinary 
ruffian armed with a bludgeon, in the same 
relation as that in which Titian stands to 
a village sign painter. For forty years 
past he has provided his table with hares, 


“*HOW AN ANGEL CAME AND TROUBLED THE WATERS.” 


declares game to be no man’s property, 
and—though few people are aware of the 
fact—there is no law in England against 
trespassing on another man’s land. There- 
fore, such an offense as ‘‘trespassing in 
pursuit of game,” would seem to be a sort 
of artificial crime, and it is certainly so re- 
garded by the poacher. Moreover, the 
frightful severity and the shocking one- 
sidedness of the game laws in old times, 
have branded themselves on what I may 
call the hereditary consciousness of rural 
communities. The game laws are the 
part of feudality which ever since the Nor- 


rabbits, pheasants, patridges, pike, perch, 
eels and trout from every nobleman and 
gentleman’s preserves within reach, and 


he has never yet been caught. No man 
can rival hisexpertness; he seems tosimply 
say, ‘‘ Dilly, dilly, dilly, come here and be 
killed,” to beast, fish or feathered fowl, 
and it instantly comes. Moreover, though 
his character is pretty well known by all 
the lower classes in his neighborhood, he 
has managed to secure not merely the ig- 
norance. but even the respect and approba- 
tion of his superiors, and at this moment 
he holds an official, though humble, post 
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at one of our old universities. Yet this 
Supreme Pontiff of the poaching mystery 
—who, by the way, always works a/one— 
has never thought of vindicating the natu- 
ral rights of man. He poaches as a great 
artist paints, not because it is right or 
wrong, but because he loves his art. Also 
he has a rooted objection (which more up- 
right people share) to butchers’ bills. I 
have moreover known, less intimately but 
quite intimately enough, the bandy-legged 
poacher mentioned above. He was a 
murderous ruffian of the true criminal 
type. These two men represent the ze- 
nith and nadir of poaching. Ordinary 
poachers may be roughly divided into three 
classes. First, there is the rustic youth 
who poaches a little for the fun of it, just 
as a schoolboy would. In him there is 
little harm. Secondly, there is the ancient 
village reprobate, who has poached all his 
life, and would snare a hare on the road 
to Paradise. In him there is, perhaps, 
little good. But the gameshops would be 
scantily supplied were it not for the third 
class. This consists of blackguardly gangs 
who for the most part live in towns, and 
sally forth, well-armed, to make big raids on 
the nearest preserves. Were all these men 
to be hung, the punishment would un- 





doubtedly be too severe, but England 
would not have lost one reputable citizen. 
Yet I should always hesitate to call any 
poacher a criminal, unless he showed 
criminal propensities in other directions. 
Strangely enough, as it would seem at first 
sight, it is not the pheasant poacher, but 
the rabbit poacher, that, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, is the worst man. But 
when one comes to know the modus oper- 
andi, the reason is evident. Rabbits dur- 
ing the night feed far out in the fields. 
The poachers, therefore, place a great 
length of netting against the hedge-row at 
the side of the wood where the rabbits 
have their holes. Then they either “walk 
up” the rabbits or send a lurcher round 
to drive them into the nets. By this means 
two or three hundred rabbits may be killed 
in a single night. But the business de- 
mands a gang of men and some consider- 
able capital invested in nets. Rabbit 
poachers accordingly are about the most 
confirmed sinners of their tribe, and they 
will fight desperately—even murderously 
—to save their nets. 

There is pheasant shooting which is 
pleasant, sportsmanlike and wholesome, 
and pheasant shooting which, perhaps 
with reason, is everywhere spoken against. 
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For my part, I cannot see why battue 
shooting should be thought unsportsman- 
like. Beating through a wood while a 
party is posted to slay the animals on their 
egress is one of the oldest forms of sport 
in the world. I have seen battues organ- 
ized by naked savages which only differed 
from battuesin Norfolk in the fact thatthe 
weapons were spears instead of breech- 
loaders, and the game consisted of leop- 
ards and antelopes, instead of pheasants 
and rabbits. My objections to the battue 
are of another kind. As carried out in 
England it is a sybaritic recreation, in 
which the hard work which ought to form 
part of every rural sport, is almost wholly 
wanting. And again, as I have previously 
remarked, the ex/ensive preservation of 
pheasants, necessary where there are many 
battues, demoralizes a whole neighbor- 
hood, turns the gamekeeper into a black- 
guard, the Squire into a petty tyrant, and 
the agricultural laborers into poachers, 
spies or slaves—probably all three. 

Far more agreeable, in my opinion, is 
a day’s pheasant shooting where the 
woods are small and you find the pheas- 
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ants in hedge rows, spinnies, and patches 
of gorse. See, the keeper is waiting for 
us by his cottage door, round which 
honeysuckles and roses twine witha 
vigorous growth, which somehow or 
other the scientific Scotch gardener up 
at the Hall cannot rival. But the keeper 
cares naught for such vanities; he leaves 
floral amenities to ‘‘th’ missis” or ‘‘our 
Sal.” What he prides himself on is the 
art collection adorning the gable-end of 
his cottage. It consists of the dead bod- 
ies of stoats, weasels, polecats and hawks, 
with peradventure an owl or two. That 
these creatures destroy game and the 
eggs of game cannot be doubted; but 
whether their elimination from the fauna 
of England is a thing to be desired might 
be another question. However, the game- 
keeper regards sucha collection as his 
certificate of merit, and no other opinion 
could be forced into his head by any pro- 
cess short of a surgical operation. And 
now the gamekeeper has untied Floss, 
the Clumber spaniel, who wriggles her- 
self nearly out of her skin in her frantic 
attempts to express her entire and 





‘TILL A DOSE OF NO. 6 CAUSES HIM TO TURN A SOMERSAULT.’ 
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conscientious approbation of the day’s pro- 
gramme. Peter, a long legged hob- 
bledehoy, who sometimes weeds the 
garden walks, and sometimes acts as 
assistant keeper, also comes forward 
with a thick cudgel under his arm, a 
game bag on his back, and a grin of 
fearful dimensions on his countenance. 
We arrange that the boy with the lunch 
shall be at the far corner of Deadman’s 
Wood by half-past one, and then sally 
forth. First we came to a long straggling 
hedge-row, half thorn, half blackberry 


bushes. Peter and Floss attack one side 
of this with infinite spirit while we 
shooters walk up the other side. The 


fun soon begins, for one side of the hedge 
is as thick with rabbit-holes as the other, 
and we only catch momentary glimpses of 
little brown forms glancing among: the 
brambles. At the end of the hedge-row a 
covey of patridges spring into the air, and 
whirr off like miniature steam engines. 
Crossing the swamp on the lower ground, 
we get asnipe or two, and on the pasture 
beyond a fine hare scuds off at a tremen- 
dous pace till a dose of ‘‘number six” 
behind his ears causes him to turn a 
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In the corn-field 
which comes next there is a little pond, 
fringed with nut trees and alders, and 


somersault in the air. 


hidden with reeds and water-lilies. Here 
we have an unexpected surprise, for a 
brace of pheasants, who have been feed- 
ing on the stubble, fly off in one direction 
and a wild duck in another. Now comes 
the serious part of the day’s work. We 
arrive at a long and narrow wood, down 
the midst of which a little stream cackles 
and murmurs. Peter, Floss and the 
keeper take it in line, and we shooters a 
little in advance, seize every point of van- 
tage where we can get a sight of the 
game—pheasants by twos and threes, 
and rabbits by score—which are being 
driven onwards by our assistants. When 
this wood had been thoroughly and 
artistically worked, it is time for lunch. 
How appetizing that cold meat pie looks, 
and with what a poetic g/ug the cork 
comes out of the stone-jar of home-brewed 
ale! After just one cigarette we begin 
again. When the day’s sport is finished 
our bag (two guns) consists of tive brace 
of pheasants, ten couple of rabbits, a 
hare, a brace of snipes, a woodcock, a 














wild-duck, and two landrails. Has it not 
been better fun than a ‘‘hot corner” at a 
grand battue? 

If the country house at which you are 
staying happens to be in the fen districts 
or in the neighborhood of the Norfolk 
‘broads ’—the local name for the num- 
berless meres or pools which are the 
chief feature of that part—you may enjoy 
plenty of wild-fowl shooting during the 
winter. Personally Iam almost entirely 
ignorant of this branch of sport, but I 
know that it has a singular fascination for 
those who are experts. Perhaps, indeed, 
it is the most genuine sport which re- 
mains to modern civilization. You have 
to stalk your game with such anxious 
precautions against being seen or heard 
as are taken by the savage hunter in the 
wilds of Canada. Moreover, you have to 
bear the extremes of cold and discomfort. 
Now in sport, as in anything else, trouble 
brings its own reward. <A dozen wild- 
ducks obtained by crawling through a 
morass in a freezing fog, or by waiting 
for hours in a carefully hidden punt till 
your teeth chatter in your head and your 
fingers can scarcely feel the trigger, rep- 
resent a higher value to the sportsman 
who ‘‘scorns delights and lives laborious 
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days,” than fifty pheasants driven without 
any bother on your part to the very 
muzzle of your gun. 

Rough rabbit shooting has always had 
a peculiar charm for me. I have in my 
mind's eye one particular spot where 
such rabbit shooting can be enjoyed to 
perfection. It is an old stone quarry. At 
the foot of the little cliff formed by the 
quarrymen in past years there lies a mass 
of boulders with bushes and bracken be- 
tween. All round isa fir wood and dense 
heather. You take your stand at the top 
of the cliff, while the beaters, aided by 
yelping terriers in a mighty flurry of busi- 
ness, drive the rabbits out of the heather 
to the space beneath you. Now a rabbit 
pops over a boulder; now you see a pair 
of ears stealing through the bracken ; now 
a rabbit, fancying he has escaped from 
his pursuers, sits up on his haunches and 
calmly confronts you. Some of your shots 
are absurdly easy, some very difficult, 
and some—which you ought not to take, 
but do—are quite impossible. When the 
beat is over you will have seen perhaps a 
hundred rabbits, killed a dozen, and 
missed twice as many more. When you 
move away you find that a rabbit has 
been cowering under your feet the whole 
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*“*THE FARMER HOLDS UP HIS HAND—‘ YES, THERE HE IS. 


time, and now thinks it a convenient 
oppertunity to steal away. You stare at 
him in blank amazement till his impudent 
little scut disappears in the heather, and 
then in a sudden rage direct a stinging 
shower of shot against the spot where he 
was but 7s not. A moment after you feel 
half pleased that the impertinent little 
scoundrel has got safe away. 

No description of life in an English 
country house would be complete with- 
out some mention of hunting. And yet 
here you will find some rather surprising 
contrasts. In some houses hunting is the 
be-all and end-all of existence from No- 
vember to March. You are taken to see 
the stables the morning after your arrival, 
and all the talk at dinner is of the ‘‘ open 
weather” or the threatenings of frost. At 
another house nobody hunts, and the 
subject seems as much without interest as 
it would be in the heart of a great city. 
Of course, much depends on the locality. 
In Leicestershire or Northamptonshire 
there are comparatively few Squires who, 
given health, strength and comfortable 
means, are not partakers in the glories of 
the Quorn or the Pytchley. In Norfolk, 
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on the other hand, the odds would be 
quite the other way. Again, horseyness 
seems a hereditary instinct. Who ever 
heard of a Tatton Sykes, a Williams- 
Wynn, a Berkeley, a De Trafford or an 
Egerton who could not comport himself 
with honor in boots and breeches? But 
when every explanation has been given it 
remains a difficult question why hunting 
should be such a passion in one country 
family and so entirely neglected in an- 
other. 

I am not going to describe a day’s 
hunting. Have not Anthony Trollope, 
Whyte-Melville and ‘‘Stonehenge” cum 
multis als given their readers all the fun 
and all the poetry of the sport? Have 
not John Leech and Randolph Caldecott 
drawn with inimitable humor all the in- 
cidents of the hunting field? But I may, 
perhaps, usefully give a few hints to the 
visitor at an English country house who 
wishes to see the famous sport of fox- 
hunting and is yet rather diffident as to 
his horsemanship. 

To such a man I would say that hunt- 
ing literature and hunting pictures are 
very deceptive. For obvious reasons 
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writers and artists give their chief atten- 
tion to the riders who crash through lofty 
hedges, ‘‘top” five-barred gates, or 
charge twenty feet of water. In reality 
such riders form a very small proportion 
of every hunting ‘‘ field.” If you want to 
see a day’s hunting, say to your host, ‘‘I 
am very anxious to witness the sport, but 
Iam not much ofa rider.” Then he will 
mount you on a quiet old hunter, and 
with a little luck you will actually see 
more of what goes on than if you were a 
steeple-chase rider, born and bred. At 
any rate, you would see the meet, the 
hounds thrown into cover, and, five 
times out of six, the rush of the field when 
the fox breaks away. Now, if you have 
not entirely lost your head with excite- 
ment at beholding the glorious sight of 
the hounds streaming over the pastures 
and the red coats rising and dipping over 
the hedges, you may still have plenty of 
fun. Look at that fat farmer on a raw- 
boned steed with a head as big as a cof- 
fin. He has turned his horse round and 
is trotting complacently away nearly at 
right angles to the course taken by the 
hounds and the galloping brigade. He is 
an old hand, and knows that with the 
wind blowing strongly from the south- 
west the fox is bound to make for Barkby 
Holt, while if it were blowing from the 
north the animal would skirt Lord Break- 
away’s park wall and seek a refuge in 
Jackson’s Gorse. With a sagacious in- 
stinct you follow this fat farmer. Obvi- 
ously he means business. His elbows 
are squared and that portion of his body 
known to poets as ‘‘a stern reality” 
bumps heavily on his saddle as his old 
horse lumbers down a green lane at a 
lurching canter. You are more convinced 
that you are right when you see the sport- 
ing parson in a slouch hat and black 
leather leggings pass you at a smart gal- 
lop. Now, while you are riding along 
the hill-side, glance over your shoulder at 
the vale below. Perhaps a_ hundred 
riders started, but already there are only 
a dozen—not including the master, the 
huntsman, and the whips— anywhere 
near the hounds. Most of the remainder 
simply followed the hounds till they met 
with an obstacle they did not approve of, 
and could find no gate or gap. Then they 
make for the nearest road and are now 
galloping very hard in the hope of ‘‘nick- 
ing in” with the hounds at some farther 
point. Presently you turn round the 
brow of the hill, clatter through a little 
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village, twist sharply back past the hay- 
stack just beyond the blacksmith’s shop, 
and then speed across several fields where 
the farmer seems to know every gap, and 
there is nothing more formidable than a 
two-foot ditch to jump. Now, still at the 
fat farmer's heels, you splash down a 
muddy lane, and emerge on a fine stretch 
of open pasture. You are prepared fora 
good gallop, but the farmer holds up his 
hand. Yes, there heis! His brush droop- 
ing between his hind-legs, his restless 
eyes ever turned back, and his white teeth 
gleaming as if in anticipation of the final 
scene of worrying. ‘‘I thoughtso,” says 
the farmer to the parson, who by this 
time has joined you ; ‘‘with the wind in 
his teeth he wouldn't make for the wood- 
lands, and now that there drain in 
Mugsby’s meadow has been stopped up, 
he were bound to take toward Barkby if 
he didn’t want to swim across Puddleby 
pool, and I never knowed a fox to do 
that, ’cept one day three winters back 
when tould Squire had the _ bitch 
pack out.” Following the direction 
of the farmer's eyes, you now make out 
the hounds. They have come to a check 
on the common where the sheep have 
destroyed the scent. See, the huntsman 
is making a wide ‘‘ cast” forward. Now 
that old hound has picked up the scent 
again, and as the pack take up his whim- 
per, a faint yeow, yeow, _yeow comes 
delightfully to your ears and terribly to 
those of the poor sinking wretch that 
has just passed you. Again the scent is 
burning, and the hounds course over the 
country at their fastest speed. Follow 
the farmer again, and presently you will 
see the dogs racing ‘‘ by view,” and the 
huntsman’s spurs hard at work. Be 
quick, and you will be ‘‘in at the finish ” 
Yes, in the next field there is a confused 
tumbling together of the hounds, and the 
huntsman, throwing his reins on his 
horse’s neck, springs hurriedly to the 
ground, All is over. 

Now you have not seen much of the 
hunt—nobody does except the huntsman 
and perhaps the master—but you have 
seen more than the Hon. Sparkler Spina- 
way, of the Seventeenth Lancers, who 
has conscientiously taken every fence and 
not ‘‘funked” even the deep and reedy 
brook which gave an ‘‘awful pause” to 
all other horsemen, and you have seen 
infinitely .more than Mr. Spavin, the 
horse-breaker, who at the third fence from 
the start poised himself for the fraction of 
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a second on the ears of his four-year-old 
and was then launched into space. Of 
course there are runs when the fox goes 
straight away and never stops till he 
reaches some distant place of safety or 
the hounds catch him. Then it is only 
the accomplished rider mounted on a 
swift horse that sees the sport. But such 
runs are exceedingly rare. I have the 
pleasure of knowing a sporting journalist 
who has seen and described as many runs 
as any manofhisage. He nearly always 
follows the hounds oz foot. I allow that 
he is an athlete of uncommon powers, 
but the fact that he sees mostincidents of 
most runs effectually disposes of the 
steeple-chase theory. 

The day’s sport is mostly over by three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and unless the 
distance from home is uncommonly great 
you generally reach your quarters by five 
o'clock or soon after. You are tired and 
ferociously hungry, forthe exercise has been 
violent and you have eaten nothing but a 
sandwich since an early breakfast. You 
would gladly throw off your hunting tog- 
gery, plunge into a warm bath, dress for 
the evening, and then sit down at once to 
dinner. But fashion demands that the 


dinner hour shall not be earlier than eight 
o'clock. So for two or three hours you lie 
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on the sofa in your dressing-room, trying 
to read a novel, and gazing at the clock 
every five minutes. Some men never 
attempt to ‘‘hold out,” but immediately 
on their return, make friends with the but- 
ler, and have a surreptitious plate of cold 
beef and a pint of bitter ale. The fact is 
that the modern English dinner hour may 
do very well for the London season, but 
is absurdly ill-suited to the wants of the 
sportsman in a country house. 

The evening amusements are not varied; 
nor when you have spent the day in the 
open air, eaten an excellent dinner and 
tasted some of “ éhe claret,” do you want 
much excitement. A little music is the 
prelude to the cigar in the smoking-room, 
which, to the man who is satiated alike 
with exercise and food, affords the most 
delicious pleasure of the day. You sel- 
dom see whist in a family house, and 
when you do it is of the vilest quality, 
though in a bachelor’s ‘‘ hunting-box,” 


- there is often very good play and—very 


high stakes. It goes without saying that 
every decent establishment should contain 
a billiard-room. Otherwise the young 
men will be a nuisance to themselves 
and to all the womankind when the 
frost and snow forbid either hunting 
or shooting. 








THE MYSTERY 


OF KIMBALL HEAD. 


(A YACHTING YARN.) 


BY ELIZABETH J. RICE. 


‘‘On board the schooner! Anchor 
quick! You're coming ashore!” 

‘“‘Aye! aye!” quickly shouted our cap- 
tain, and in an instant all was confusion 
on the little Water Witch. ‘The anchor was 
at once let go and soon checked the little 
headway we had, for we were not sailing, 
only drifting in a fog. 

‘‘Where are we?” now called our cap- 
tain, as we courteously designated the one 
seaman of our party, the other three men 
being landsmen, amateur sailors, taking a 
vacation trip in a small schooner along the 
Maine coast, and two adventurous wo- 
men of us were wives of members of the 
party. 

‘In Marsh Cove,” replied the unseen 
speaker, whose voice we now perceived 
to be a woman’s. ‘‘ You are safe where 
you are. Please come ashore, captain ! 
I need help dreadfully.” 

‘‘All right! Where’s your landing?” 
responded the captain. 

‘‘Here, where I am,” came the reply; 


‘follow my voice.” 
‘*T’ll come,” he called, and directly be- 


gan to lower our small boat. “If the 
woman is in trouble, perhaps some wo- 
man had better go with me,” he said, at 
the same time looking suggestively at 
me. 

‘A good idea!” said my husband. 
‘Sarah and I will go too, and while we 
are gone, you boys may as well furl the 
sails. If weare in asafe place, I, for one, 
shan’t stir while this fog hangs on.” 

The little boat was now alongside and 
we hastily got into it. As soon as the dip 
of our oars was heard, the voice began to 
call, ‘‘This:- way! This way !” and di- 
rectly we saw the outline of a high bluff 
and trees, and then the figure of a woman 
on the beach, waving a sun-bonnet. 

‘‘Row on! There’s no danger,” she 
called to us, and a minute later we ran our 
boat on a hard shore and the captain 
jumped lightly out and drew it up higher, 
so that we might step out onto dryer land. 
The woman came eagerly forward, re- 
garding us with an expression of intense in- 
terest. ‘‘Oh! I’mso thankful to see you!” 
were her next words. ‘‘Come up to my 
house.” 


‘‘Where is it?” I asked with a vague 
sense of fear, for no building was in sight. 
The woman’s face was gentle and refined, 
and she was evidently rather youthful, but 
the surroundings were so strange that I 
did not know what to think. 

‘‘This way,” she answered. ‘‘Comeas 
quick as you can,” and she hurried along 
a little path that led behind trees and 
bowlders, up to a little hut that was quite 
concealed in a growth of young spruces, 
and through whose open door we saw a 
man prostrate in sickness on the bed. 

‘* Here I come,” said the woman cheer- 
ily, running to the bedside and stroking 
the man’s head; ‘‘and best of all, I’ve 
brought help.” 

‘*So soon ?” said the man, feebly, look- 
ing at us with a strange questioning in his 
eyes. 

‘The Lord must have sent them,” said 
the woman, as she placed seats for us. 
‘I had hardly got to the shore when I 
saw the outline of their vessel coming di- 
rectly into the cove, and I shouted to them 
to anchor where they were, and so they 
have come to help us. Now I shall send 
to the village for medicine.” 

The man essayed to speak, but a violent 
fit of coughing ensued. We assisted the 
woman to raise and relieve him, after 
which he fell back and lay like a lifeless 
person on his bed. 

‘‘T wish I had some brandy,” she said, 
‘‘but I don’t know where to get any.” 

“We have some on board,” said I, 
‘‘and our captain will get some for you, 
I am sure.” 

‘‘And I wish you had some dainty for 
him to eat. He is so tired of our plain 
fare,” she continued. ‘‘ Last night he was 
wishing for lemons. You know sick 
people have fancies.” 

‘* Please tell Mrs. Gage,” said I, as our 
captain turned to go, “ what is wanted, and 
bring back anything she can think of that 
a sick man would like.” 

‘I wish the brandy were here now,” 
she said anxiously, as the man rallied a 
little and opened hiseyes. ‘‘He has been 
failing so fast for a few days that I could 
not leave him to get help.” 

I went to the door to look out at the fog 
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and was wondering how soon our man 
could be back. ‘There was a sudden 
movement, and I turned in haste. My 
husband was supporting the woman, who 
seemed ready to fall, but the form on the 
bed lay quietly. The life had departed. 

Slowly the woman recovered herself, 
and then sat in a chair, silently covering 
her face. She was evidently accustomed 
to self-repression, and her habit did not 
fail her now. 

‘We will stay with you to-night,” said 
I, after a time, to the woman, ‘‘ unless 
you have other friends that you prefer.” 

‘‘No, I have no friends but the keeper 
at Saddleback Light,” she said sadly, 
‘‘and that is miles away in the fog. Yes, 
I would be very thankful to have you stay 
with us.” In her thought she still an- 
swered for her dead husband. 

‘And I will attend to anything you may 
desire,” said my husband, ‘‘if you will in- 
struct me how; but all this has happened 
to us sostrangely, that we do not yet even 
know where we are.” 

*<Yes, I remember,” said the woman, 
wearily, ‘‘you came ashore in the fog. 
Well, this is Kimball Island, and we live 
on Kimball Head. There are only three 
other houses, and they are at the east end 
of the island, a mile from here, and the 
village where I was going to go is on Isle 
Au Haut. One can cross on the bar 
when the tide is out; but now there 
is no need to go. Nobody knows us. 
The burial is arranged. Come and 
see,” she said, and we went out of 
the door and turned around a corner of 
the house into a dense growth of young 
trees, when beside a gray old rock she 
showed us a grave. “He dug it long 
ago,” she said, looking hopelessly into its 
mossy depths. ‘‘He knew that this hour 
was sure to come some time. Oh! if I 
could only lie there, too,” she now burst 
out in her grief, ‘‘but Ihave promised him 
to go back.” 

‘*Back where?” I asked, surprised. 

‘**To Philadelphia, to my mother, after I 
have seen the light-keeper once more,” she 
replied, as we turned back to the house, 
where at the door we met the captain with 
the longed-for delicacies. It was now 
near nightfall, and we sent word back to 
our friends that we should stay with the 
bereaved woman. 

**To-morrow morning I shall bury my 
dead. That was the way he wished,” 
said she. ‘‘If there are any more from 
your vessel to come, then I shall not feel 
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quite so friendless and so utterly alone.” 

So it was planned that some should 
come ashore in the morning, and the cap- 
tain then went back to the vessel. 

What strange extremes meet in life! 
That morning, under a cloudless sky, 
with the quietest of summer breezes stir- 
ring, we had left Matinicus Island, where 
we had found a quiet anchorage in its 
roads, and had come along slowly into 
the open entrance of East Penobscot Bay, 
as merry a company as ever sailed a 
summer sea. Soon after entering the 
channel, the wind began to fall and at 
length ceased; but finally sprang up in a 
new quarter, bringing up the bay a light 
fog that lifted, then fell, again seemed to 
pass over and then come on denser—a 
delusive sort of atmosphere, but one that 
gave us no concern, for it was still after- 
noon, and we were sure we were in the 
open water, and besides, we knew too little 
of fogs to have learned to dread them. So 
we had kept on our way till the moment 
when the warning voice had reached our 
startled ears. Afterward we knew that 
we must have been constantly sagging 
out of our course and passed near to the 
great Isle Au Haut, but it was a wonder 
that we safely passed the rocks that lay 
outside the cove and reached an anchor- 
age at last. 

And now, in most strange contrast to 
the morning’s merriment, we were sit- 
ting in the growing twilight in this 
lonely hut, with our only companions a 
weeping woman and a forever silent man. 
A damp, chilling wind sighed through 
the trees and blended its mournful tone 
with the deep murmur of the sea, whose 
incoming tide was now breaking heavily 
over the long reef that lay outside the 
cove. 

For some time no oneof us had spoken; 
but we now asked the woman to bring a 
light and take some food. She rose, and 
covering the face -of the man, placed on 
the table the food that our captain had 
brought and added some bread, and then 
kindled a fire, whose warmth was most 
genial, and made us a cup of tea dnd sat 
down with us. 

We now ventured to inquire something 
of her history, for it was plain that she 
was notan islander, though her house and 
dress were like those of the other dwellers 
on other islands. She said she would 
rather not tell us her name; adding, ‘‘ But 
I will tell you how I came to be here. 
No one—not even the light-keeper—who 
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is so kind to us—knows all our story. 
But you are to see him laid to rest. It 
will do me good to tell you. 

‘*T was raised in Philadelphia; but when 
we married, we went to live in Baltimore. 
There my husband contracted habits of 
intemperance, and things began to go 
very badly withhim. He had a situation 
of trust and a good salary, and we had 
laid by money, which, fortunately for me, 
was deposited in the savings bank in my 
name. We intended, when we had saved 
enough, to buy a house; and in fact, our 
house was selected. I had also some 
money in a bank in Philadelphia, and I 
went there, drew it out and brought it 
home. The amount was about $1,300, 
and I kept it in my possession, as the 
very next day we intended taking the 
money that we had on deposit in Balti- 
more and paying for our house. 

“ That evening an old friend, the captain 
of a coasting schooner just ready to sail, 
came and took tea with us. We had 
boarded with his family for several sum- 
mers in Castine and were much attached, 
and when he left our house, my husband 
walked to the wharf with him. His ves- 
sel, the Victory, lay out in the stream, 
ready to start when the tide should favor. 

‘On his way back, my husband fell in 
with companions and did not come home 
till after midnight, when he returned, 
bringing with him a man, a total stranger 
to him, much the worse for drink, whom 
he had inconsiderately asked to stay over- 
night. As I had so much money by me, 
I was afraid to have a stranger in the 
house and objected to the arrangement. 
Some hard words followed between the 
men, for my husband had sense enough 
to know that I was right in the matter. 
This was followed by a scuffle in the hall, 
when the stranger drew a knife, and in 
defense, my husband gave him a push 
that sent him down the stairs into our 
basement. There was a heavy fall: the 
man made an outcry, and then all was 
still. We both went down to his aid, but 
it was plain that he was dead. He had 
fallen in such a way as to cut himself 
badly; but we did not know whether the 
fall or the wound was the occasion of 
death. 

‘‘Our situation came fearfully to our 
minds. It was inevitable that the man 
would be traced to our house, my husband 
would be arrested, and then—a trial. The 
thought was unendurable. There was no 
escape but in immediate flight—flight be- 
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forethe man should be missed. But where? 
I had plenty of ready money, and our 
friend, the captain, was on his vessel in 
the river. My course looked clear to me. 

“My husband was soalarmed and horror- 
struck that he seemed powerless to think; 
but he was quiet and willing to follow me. 
A few minutes sufficed to arrange all. I 
had a day servant; she would come in 
due time; would open the house; would 
give the alarm. 

‘*T ran to my room, took my money and 
my bank books, which I still hold, and a 
few articles of simple use. I knew we 
must not encumber ourselves with bur- 
dens if we were to escape. A small hand 
bag held all that we took with us. I gave 
one hurried look at my dear home and 
left it. 

‘‘We slipped out of our back door and 
into our alley just as the city clock struck 
two. Thence we came out on a main 
street as a night hack slowly passed by. I 
hailed the driver and asked him to take us 
to the Baltimore and Ohio depot, which he 
willingly did. A train was just due, anda 
few carriages were standing there. We 
entered the depot as if to take a train, and 
came out after the train passed, as if we 
had just arrived, and took another carriage 
and drove to the head of the wharf. It 
was very dark, and only a few belated 
and drunken seamen were to be seen. 
Two of them passed and then descended 
steps to a boat landing, and we followed. 

‘‘T asked them where they were going 
and they pointed out a vessel light which 
seemed not far away. I asked them if 
they would take usto the Victory fora half 
dollar and they answered respectfully and 
helped us into their boat and pulled off. 
When we came alongside the Vicfory, the 
anchor watch was pacing the deck, fear- 
ful of boat thieves, but went to call the 
captain at our request. 

‘‘He soon appeared, amazed, as you 
may well suppose, to see us there at that 
hour, but still cordially welcoming us. We 
climbed on board, dismissing our boat- 
men with their fee, and watched them 
row on and board another vessel near by, 
and then we went with the captain’ to his 
cabin. We made no concealment. We 
told him the whole dreadful story. We 
saw no hope but in him. If he would 
keep us, we might get away and escape. 
If he would not, it seemed certain 
that my husband would be arrested and 
probably convicted. 

‘* The captain said that he ran a great 
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risk in taking us, but we pleaded so hard 
that he finally said he would do his 
best to aid us. Dearcaptain! I will not 
tell you his name, though he is now dead, 
as his vessel was lost at sea only last 
winter, and all on board perished; but I 
have promised him, ’shesaid,turning a ook 
of anguish toward the bed, ‘‘to get our 
money from Baltimore, and send it all to 
his family. They need it andI am only 
too glad to aid them in return for his 
kindness. 

‘Well, as I was saying, the captain said 
he would take us. This happened in 
June, and the early dawn was then 
plainly streaking the eastern sky. The 
tide had also begun to serve, and so the 
captain called the crew, who sleepily re- 
sponded to the early summons, and the 
Victory was got under way. The vessel 
alongside us, on board which our boat- 
men had gone, seeing us preparing to 
start, began also to heave in her chain 
and shake out her sails, and in the course 
of a half hour, we both were working 
down the river. It was a fortunate thing 
for us that the other schooner started too, 
for we knew that several hours must now 
ensue before my house would be opened 
and the man discovered, and _ then 
several more before the police could 
get onto our track, and even if they 
should follow us to the wharf, there 
would be no one to disclose the way we 
next went. 

“The captain was very anxious, as well 
he might be, till we had got safely down 
the Chesapeake and outside the Capes. 
He invented sonfe sort of a tale to ex- 
plain our unexpected coming to the mate 
and steward, and we staid quietly in the 
cabin. I assure you it was a memorable 
voyage for us. 

‘* We were now well on our way, as our 
vessel was chartered for Bangor. 1tseemed 
very probable that as soon as we should 
arrive, the Vicfory would be searched and 
we should be found, or that, if we should 
be able to leave the vessel before its 
arrival, the seamen would betray us; but 
we made up our minds that come what 
might, our protector must not be made to 
suffer for us. Still, no plan that we 
could devise seemed at all feasible, and 
meantime we were sailing right along 
to our probable discovery. It would not 
do to awaken any suspicion among the 
men by any unusual arrangements. How 


we should have welcomed a hindering 
storm ! 


But it did not come, and a favor- 
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ing breeze blew steadily all the time. 
The other vessel kept in sight till we 
were outside the Capes, when she turned 
and went southward. That was our first 
great relief. 

‘**The third day out, in the afternoon, we 
came in sight of Block Island, and the 
captain announced his intention to anchor 
there for the night. The mate advised 
him to go on and run for the Vineyard 
Haven, but someway he would not be 
persuaded, and long before night-fall we 
were anchored behind the outer break- 
water of the harbor. Soon after dark, 
squally clouds began to roll up, and the 
whole mackerel fleet, those fishing off the 
shore, came hurrying in for shelter, and 
the harbor was filled with all sorts and 
sizes of fishing craft. 

“In the evening, when the squall had 
passed, the harbor was lively with small 
boats plying from one vessel to another, 
and our seamen joined in.the general visit- 
ing. The season was promising remark- 
ably well and the schools of fish were 
everywhere. The men were all in the 
highest spirits as they discussed the profits 
of their various fares of fish. 

‘*The result of all this was very unex- 
pected to us. Our men, all of whom had 
sailed more or less on fishing craft, were 
seized with a desire to join the fleet ; and 
the mate finally came aft, reporting to the 
captain that he had heard the men plan- 
ning to desert in a body at midnight, and 
that they had all got chances on board the 
mackerel-men. So far, this was a great 
relief, and the captain took the mate into 
his confidence enough to tell him not to 
interfere. 

‘* All happened just as was planned. At 
the dead of nighta boat came alongside, 
and one by one our men dropped over 
the rail into her, each tossing over his bag 
of clothes, and the boat rowed off. Be- 
fore sunrise the whole fleet was off in 
search of schools of fish. 

“When the steward awoke in the morn- 
ing, he found himself alone in the fore- 
castle, for the other four men were gone. 
When this desertion was reported to the 
captain, he stormed around in a most ex- 
cited way for awhile, and then began to 
get up sail soas to run to Newport, where 
he hoped he might ship a new crew. It 
was heavy work for threemen, the captain, 
mate and steward, to heave up anchor 
and hoist sail, and the steward grumbled 
incessantly, and openly regretted that he 
had not known the crew were going to 

















leave, so that he might have left too. 
‘The captain surprised us by being iras- 
cible that day, though we found after- 
wards that he had a purpose in being so. 
He retorted to the steward that he wished 
he had gone if he wanted to. The stew- 
ard then refused to do any deck work and 
the captain roundly abused him. All this 
would have caused us nameless distress, 
except that, whenever the captain came 
into our cabin, he seemed to be in the 
best of spirits, and assured us that all 
was going on just tohismind. ‘Youcan 
trust me,’ he wouldsay; ‘I took youand 
I shall try and get you through.’ 
‘‘Although so short-handed that only the 
lower sails were set, we got over to New- 
port soon after noon. We knew we ran 
a risk in entering there, but the Captain 
said it was the best thing we could do. As 
soonas we were anchored here,the offended 
steward came on deck, demanded his pay 
and to be set ashore, all of which the 
captain acceded to with great alacrity. 








he was a hard drinker when he had any 
money, and was very stupid in drink. 
He was sure that he would go at once to 
some bar-room and that would be the last 
we should hear of him, and so it proved. 

‘‘We were extremely fortunate in replac- 
ing our crew without delay, for Newport 
is rather a yachtsman’s than a coaster’s 
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harbor; but before nightfall we had found 
four new men, and later in theevening the 
mate brought aboard a steward, whom 
an extra ten dollars nad persuaded to leave 
his present place for ours. I know this 
course may not seem very honorable, but 
our emergency was very great. 

‘*There was now no better way than to 
take the mate also into our full confidence. 
He was a fine, manly young fellow; and we 
told him, as we had told the captain, the 
true story of our flight. Our condition 
was now truly pitiable. My husband 
was so broken that he could with diffi- 
culty leave his bed, and between my own 
fear and agony, I was hardly better off. 
He promised to keep our secret, that was 
all we asked, and, poor fellow! he has 
kept it well, for he only lived a few months 
longer. To the new steward and crew 
we were simply unknown, for it had been 
thought best to confine us for the rest of 
the trip in our state-room, and sufficient 
supplies had been brought us before the 
new steward arrived. OQur- door was 
locked and our presence was _ unsus- 
pected. 
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“The next day we got under way 
by sunrise, and had crossed the shoals 
and passed the Pollock Rip light-ship be- 
fore nightfall. 

“But how we were to leave the Vicfory, 
was the next, and a very pressing pro- 
blem. The captain had a brother who 
kept the lonely light on Saddleback 
Ledge, that granite tower about five miles 
southwest of us, that you passed this 
morning on your way up the bay,” she 
said, pointing into the gloom. ‘‘And 
you must have noticed how many reefs 
lay between it and the island nearest it, 
which is fully two miles from it. 

“Some way it was fixed in his mind that 
his brother could manage to shelter us 
till other plans could be made, but it was 
not clearhow he could manage to arrange 
to see his brother or to land us there 
unnoticed. 

“As I told you, we crossed the Nantucket 
Shoals toward night, and the second 
morning after, having had only alight wind 
to aid us, we were off the entrance of 
East Penobscot Bay and Isle Au Haut 
was plainly in sight. Whatever was to 
be done, must be done soon; for with a 
good wind and favoring tide, the Victory 
might reach Bangor by night. The day 
was just such another day as to-day—a 
bright, quiet morning, with a dying air, 
followed by a change in the wind bringing 
in a fog. The tide was ebbing and we 
made slow headway, but we ran directly 
forthe light-house, and the captain kept 
an anxious gazeseaward. Once he came 
down to see and encourage us. ‘I think 
it will be all right,’ he said. ‘I think 
the wind will change with the tide, and 
Iam very sure there is fog outside. If 
the fog will only drive up the bay, we 
shall be all right.” We did not know 
what help that would bring us, but we 
trusted our benefactor. 

“The weather changed as he hoped. A 
southeast wind began to come in puffs, 
and a light mist began to scud overhead. 
He kept his coursestill directly for the light- 
house, which soon was only a shadowy 
mark in the mist which grew denser all 
the time. We were still about a mile away 
when the captain clewed up the topsails 
and lowered the foresail, so that he might 
go very slowly to the anchorage he was 
seeking, for although the water is very 
deep all about this ledge, yet in one place, 
just south of the light and an eighth of a 
mile or so from it, it shoals to seven 
fathoms. 
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‘The lead line was kept in use all the 
time, till suddenly we heard the call, ‘Let 
go,’ and in a few minutes we were at 
anchor. It was not at all a good place 
to be in, for we were really in the open 
sea, and the wind held us tailing right 
onto the reefs, but the sea was still quiet 
and there were yet several hours of day- 
light before us. As soon as we had let 
the anchor go and lowered the head sails, 
the captain, calling a man to row him, 
went to the little landing where the light- 
house steamer stops to set off supplies, 
and found his brother there to greet him. 
They had a ong talk and then the captain 
came back. 

‘‘He told us that the Government supply 
steamer had been there only a few days 
before, and that in all probability the keep- 
ers would not have any other visitors for 
some time. 

‘*His brother knew ofa very lonely and 
deserted house—in fact, the one where we 
now are—which had been built and occu- 
pied by some Norwegians, fishermen, who 
had been caught in a squall and their boat 
overturned and themselves drowned, a 
year or so previously. There was a small 
stove and a few articles in the house, all, 
in truth, that the fishermen had had, for 
the place had the name of being haunted, 
and no one would willingly visit it, and 
he felt sure that on one would molest us 
if we should take possession of it. 

*<If the captain could get us, unseen, to 
the light-house, the keeper would under- 
take, in due time, tosetus over to the land. 
Of course we consented to any plans and 
we only hoped to leave our protector so as 
not to compromisehim. He would not let 
us mention reward or pay, and he said 
he had arranged to bring letters and 
articles for our use to the light-house, 
whence his brother would manage, in 
good time, to convey them to us. 

‘«The fog held on densely, and the cap- 
tain said he should not sail till he could 
see his way, which made a reasonable 
excuse for delaying till dark. The tender 
was tied astern, and the night fell early in 
the still, thick air. Thesea heaved gently 
and all was quiet, except when some 
night bird would givea shrillcry. The 
mate was watching aft and a man was on 
the lookout in the bow, but all was quite 
safe, as we were not in the track of ves- 
sels going out, and we were sure that 
none would try to work in through the 
fog. After a time the forward watch 
ceased pacing and sat down on a coil of 
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rope. No one disturbed him, and he was 
soon in a deep slumber. 

“It gave the chance the captain was 
waiting for. He came below for us, and 
we crept out of our concealment. We 
had only the little bag that held our few 
valuables. It was quick work to untie 
the painter and pull up the little boat, and 
we silently dropped in, and the captain 
rowed away. As long as he could make 
out the vessel light, he rowed away from 
it, and then after that he began to blow a 
horn. It was now no matter how soon 
the anchor watch awoke, for we had 
slipped away unseen. A horn responded 
from the light-house landing, and so, 
cautiously rowing, we at length reached 
the place and were taken up into the towe?. 
The captain and his brother exchanged a 
few words, then he bade us good-bye, and 
rowed back. We could hear him and the 
mate exchanging signals for some time, 
and then, when all was quiet, we knew 
that our good friend was back safe. In 
the course of the night the wind sprang 
up from the west and drove the fog out of 
the bay. As soon as it was clear, the 
Victory took up her anchor, and availing 
herself of the shift of wind, made an easy 
start and was soon on her course up the 
bay. 

‘‘And we were in the light-house, where 
there was no room for us and our presence 
might bring trouble to our entertainers. 
We were anxious to be passed on to our 
next place as soon as might be. The 
keeper described this place to us and 
said he thought we might get along here 
for a while. There was plenty of wood 
at hand for fuel, and he could occasion- 
ally bring us supplies from the little 
village on Isle Au Haut, where he fre- 
quently went to make purchases. We 
were only too glad to know of any se- 
cluded shelter. 

“It was decided to take us over the next 
night and land ug on the beach, and a 
few days later he agreed to cross by 
daylight and bring us what we might 
need. As I have said, the islanders 
thought the house haunted and carefully 
avoided the place, and the little cove is 
so obstructed by the long reef that no 
vessels try to enter, and so we seemed 
to have found a refuge reasonably safe 
from any intrusions. 

«So the next night being favorable, the 
keepers arranged their watches so as to 
allow one to be absent, and the cap- 
tain’s brother took us over. I never 
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knew just what story the captain told 
about us, but if he had represented my 
husband as a wild lunatic, such a descrip- 
tion would not have been far from true, 
for his reason seemed indeed to be tot- 
tering and his bodily powers rapidly 
failing. 

“We were landed on the beach by night, 
having crossed in a small sail-boat, and 
there we waited for daylight to indicate 
to us which way togo. We thought we 
had seen trouble in the week or more of 
our trip from Baltimore—indeed it seemed 
as if we had been years on our weary 
way—but this first night was the dreari- 
est of all. There was no excitement to 
sustain us, no friend to advise or com- 
fort us. Together we sat down on a 
stone, and the sea sobbed over the ledges 
and we sobbed over each other. Such 
a night! We had left the world. It 
seemed to us that we could hardly feel 
more removed from our past lives and 
hopes if we had died and awakened in 
some strange, blighted existence. The 
very money that was to have paid for 
the new house was still in our hands, and 
here truly was a new house, but how un- 
like the one we had selected. We have 
spent many a bitter day here, but nothing 
has ever been like that night under the 
stars. 

“When we found the hut, of course it was 
bare of comforts and out of repair. It 
contained, however, a bedstead and stove 
and a few chairs, but we managed well 
enough about those things. We were so 
glad to be by ourselves, and secure, that 
nothing seemed a hardship to us. The 
days were long and pleasant, and we set 
out together to put the house into some 
sort of cleanness and comfort. There is 
a spring of water just outside the door 
that has never failed us, and we brought 
from the light-house sufficient food for 
some days, and then there is always 
good fishing in these coves, and wild ber- 
ries abound. 

“When the Victory came down again 
from Bangor, a week later, with a load of 
ice, she lay-to off the light-house, and 
boldly set off a mattress and various bun- 
dles, which were duly transferred to us. 
Before the winter came on we were well 
supplied. Not the least of the captain’s 
thoughtfulness was shown in sending us 
some plain clothes, such as the humble 
islanders wear, for we knew we must 
not awaken curiosity by anything we 
used or wore. The captain alsosent us a 
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note, to tell us that as soon as the Victory 
came to anchor, some men, whom he af- 
terward learned were detectives, came on 
board on a plausible errand, and in the 
course of their stay went forward and 
talked quite confidentially with the sea- 
men, but finally left, and as the captain 
heard nothing more of them, he con- 
cluded that they were thrown off their 
line of search. At any rate, no one has 
ever sought us here. 

‘‘T need not tell you the record of the 
five years we have lived here. We have 
avoided people and they have come to 
avoid us, and no one has ever molested 
us. My husband’s health began to droop 
soon after we came here, but he has in- 
sisted on staying until now—and he is 
gone, and I am all alone!” The quiet 
narration was followed by an outburst of 
grief. 

‘‘I would gladly stay here, too, till 
I died,” she moaned, ‘‘but I have prom- 
ised him that I will go back at once to 
my mother, just as soon as I have seen 
and thanked again the keeper of the light.” 

‘‘And have you never heard from 
your friends since coming here ?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes; I have heard, but not di- 
rectly,” she replied; “and I have sent 
them many letters, telling them some- 
what of our way of life and assuring 
them of my health and of our safety, 
but, of course, I have never given them 
any hint as to our location. The cap- 
tain used to take the letters that I sent 
from his brother, and then, when in some 
port, he would mail them, so that, as I 
never dated them, and they have been 
mailed all the way along shore from New 
Orleans to St. John, I do not imagine my 
people have any idea as to my real 
whereabouts. And whenever the Victory 
would go to Philadelphia the captain 
would manage to find out a few things 
about my friends. Thus I have heard, 
from time to time, that they are all in 
health, that a brother has married, and 
that my sister has gone to live out West. 
I should long ago have gone from here to 
some less lonely place, but my husband 
has always been pursued by a morbid 
fear of recognition, which even our very 
solitude seemed to increase, and as he 
so dreaded the possibility, I have never 
urged him to remove. 

“Once the captain sent us a note saying 
that he had learned that the man whom 
we left dead in our house was a very un- 
worthy member of an excellent family, 
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and that his evil reputation was so well 
known, that, if we had not, as it were. 
confessed guilt by our flight, my husband 
would have been easily acquitted by any 
tribunal. This note has been a source of 
inexpressible comfort to us, but it became 
plain, many months ago, that my hus- 
band’s life would not be long, and he has 
looked forward, with a peaceful expecta- 
tion, to the time when he would beat rest 
and I should go back. But, indeed,” she 
said, earnestly, ‘‘I1 have never shared 
this feeling. I would gladly have gone 
somewhere else with him, but without 
him, even my mother’s house will be a 
desolation. Because he has feared I 
would be reluctant to leave even his dear 
remains, he has made me solemnly prom- 
ise that he should be laid in his grave the 
next morning after he should die, and that 
I should at once leave the place. _I shall 
leave the house just as it is, and if any 
one else chooses to make a home or a 
refuge here, they can have what we leave.” 

Thus, with intervals of silence, we 
talked the night away, for no one of us 
could sleep. Soon after the early sunrise 
the fog that had settled down over night 
began to lighten and the sky to appear, 
and after a time all was bright and clear. 
Looking out in the direction of the Saddle- 
back light-house we saw a small sail-boat, 
evidently crossing the bay, and as it 
neared the island, to our great satisfaction, 
the woman recognized the light-keeper’s 
boat, and going to her door, made some 
signals, which were soon responded to, 
and the boat stood in to the cove, and 
before long the friendly face of the keeper 
appeared at the door. 

He was greatly surprised and shocked 
at the changes of the past few days, for 
he had no idea that his charge was so ill. 
Of course, he stayed to assist in the last 
rites, and in order to give these old friends 
an opportunity for uninterrupted conver- 
sation, my husband and I went to the 
little beach, and calling off our tender, 
went on board our vessel for our break- 
fast, after which all of our party came 
ashore, as we had been asked to do. 

The burial service was a very solemn 
one. A long box with a lid, which had 
stood against the wall, was used as a 
burial case. The man had made it years 
before, expecting it might be needed for 
this use at last, and our men reverently 
laid him in it and bore him out of the 
house to the grave that had so long been 
awaiting its occupant. The keeper, who 
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was a religious man, read a chapter from 
the Bible and then offered a prayer. His 
simple diction and calm faith, added to a 
deep but unobtrusive sympathy, seemed 
to rest upon us all like a benediction, but 
when the box was lowered, the woman 
turned and walked hastily into her house 
that she might not hear the earth falling 
on her dead as the men filled up the grave. 

The keeper came back to the cottage 
with us all, where we waited hesitatingly. 
We did not know what course next to 
take, but the woman herself broke the 
silence. Lifting a board in the floor, she 
took out from its hiding place a box, and 
out of that she took a small package which 
she said were her bank books, and also a 
small roll of money, for they had lived so 
prudently that she still had means to re- 
turn to her home. | She also took outa 
fine watch and chain which had belonged 
to her husband, but which he had never 
shown, so as not to awaken curiosity or 
arouse cupidity, and gave that to the 
keeper, saying— 

‘*My husband wished you to have this. 
We do not offer it as in any sense a pay- 
ment for your kindness. Nothing could 
ever repay that. We only offer it as a me- 
mento—and please to wear it all the time. 
He wished me to ask you to do so.” 

At first the keeper hesitated, but the 
woman did not allow him to refuse. 
Then turning to us, she said : 

‘IT wish you would add one kindness 
more. Let me leave here and sail with 
you to some place where I can connect 
with boat or train. Imustgoatonce. I 
think I should lose my reason if I were 
left here now alone.” 

Of course, we assented, and it certainly 
did seem the best way. In a few minutes 
she had filled a bag—the same one that 
she had brought with her—and announced 
that she was ready to go. She left the 
house heroically, but when she came out 
and turned to loek at the trees that hid 
the new-made grave, her strength gave 
way. 

The keeper said that if we would tie his 
catboat astern, he would come on our 
vessel with the woman, and after piloting 
us outside our dangerous anchorage, 
would then resume his way to the village 
to which he was going. Of course, we 
were glad to have him do this, and he 
duly came, almost carrying the woman, 
who now seemed hardly conscious. We 
gave her restoratives and she lay quietly 
in our cabin while we got under way. 
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We were at first a little perplexed to know 
where it would be best to take her, but 
finally decided to go to Belfast, as she was 
familiar with that place, and could also 
obtain a few articles of clothing to make 
her look less islandish, before starting 
for her home. 

As soon as we were outside the reefs 
and in the open bay again, the keeper 
bade her and us all good-bye, and jumping 
into his boat, cast off his painter, hoisted 
his one sail, and was soon out of sight 
around the point ofland. The breeze was 
favorable and we reached Belfast by after- 
noon. By this time the woman had ral- 
lied so that we felt that it would be 
safe for her to go on her journey alone. 

We accompanied her to the town, 
where she bought a dark shawl and 
simple black bonnet and gloves, and 
then to the railroad station, where she 
took the evening train for Portland. 

We were still in ignorance of her name, 
but she asked us for our address, saying 
that she should like to write us when she 
got safely to Philadelphia, and not long 
after we received a little bundle by ex- 
press, sent to the address we gave her, in 
which was a very choice cameo pin, 
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with a note saying that it was a memento 
of her earlier married life, and as her hus- 
band had selected it, she wished I would 
keep it in remembrance of her apprecia- 
tion of our sympathy in the time of her 
great loss. She also added that she was 
with her friends, who were caring for her 
most generously and kindly. There was 
no signature, and so, of course, we could 
not reply to her note. 

All this happened two years ago, and 
though we have had no way of verifying 
her story, yet we firmly believe every 
word of it, and often wish we could know 
whom the woman really was and where 
she is now. We did, indeed, write the 
light-keeper, but he answered us that he 
had never felt sure that the name heknew 
them by was the true one, and that if it 
were, he should feel as if he had com- 
mitted a breach of trust in revealing it— 
and so we never were any wiser about 
the whole matter. 

We ended our cruise a few days later, 
for this event seemed to have marred all 
our pleasure. Every lonely house sug- 
gested a mystery and the sound of the sea 
seemed like an endless dirge. We were 
positively glad to get back and to leaveit all. 





TARPON FISHING IN THE GULF OF MEXICO. 


BY THOMAS C. FELTON. 


ANGLERS owe a debt of gratitude to that 
well-known sportsman, Mr. W. H. Wood, 
of New York, for being the first to give to 
this magnificent fish a place among the 
game fishes of the United States taken 
with the rod and reel. Until within the 
last two years it was supposed that the 
tarpon, with his great size and prodigious 
strength, could be taken with the har- 
poon alone, no species of tackle or net 
being considered sufficiently strong for 
his capture. The seines, trawls, and other 
wasteful and destructive appliances by 
which the ingenious market fishermen of 
the United States have almost annihilated 
the fisheries of our coast are fortunately 
useless against the tarpon, and sportsmen 
may congratulate themselves that this 
fishing, at least, bids fair to survive the 
“improvements ” of civilization. The re- 
cord of Mr. Wood's exploits is known to 
readers of our sporting papers, and the 
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great size and weight of the fish he has 
killed with tackle differing little from the 
outfit of the bass fishermen of Newport 
and Point Judith; thus demonstrating the 
possibility of regular and scientific meth- 
ods of angling for this strongest and 
gamest of fish. 

The most singular portion of that strange 
and desolate country known as the Pen- 
insular of Florida is the coast bordering 
upon the Gulf of Mexico. Here the shore 
is protected from the main waters of the 
gulf itself by innumerable keys, intersected 
by narrow channels, enclosing broad shal- 
low lagoons, where the tides rise and fall 
not more than from two to two and 
a half feet. The mangroves in dense 
thickets rise in many places apparently 
directly out of the water, completely over- 
shadowing and concealing with their foli- 
age the oyster beds or bars on which they 
grow, and their spreading roots thickly 
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encrusted with oysters, in the same way 
as the trunks and roots of many of our 
forest trees are covered with fungi and 
other parasitic growths. This curious 
formation of the coast gives the effect of a 
chain of shallow, thickly wooded, fresh 
water lakes, and one finds it difficult to 
remember that they are in reality salt 
water lagoons, closely and directly con- 
nected with that great open sea, the Gulf 
of Mexico. This shore swarmed, a few 
years ago, throughout its whole extent, 
with the most graceful and beautiful forms 
of bird life; with roseate spoon-bills, 
with egrets, herons, and many other 
species; but the bird hunters of Florida, 
Cuba, and the tourist ‘‘ sportsmen ” of our 
Northern and Western cities have made 
short work of them, killing by the hun- 
dreds pelicans and other varieties, sitting on 
their nests, often, merely to see them drop 
into the water, and without taking the 
trouble to pick them up. Now only a few 
cormorants and gulls, and an occasional 
pelican or heron, break the somewhat 
melancholy silence that reigns among 
these endless islands and interminable 
channels. The fish, which in a new 
country generally last much longer than 
the game, still, in spite of a most plentiful 
lack of restrictive laws, exist in great 
numbers. 

The tarpon is a gigantic species of her- 
ring, growing occasionally to a weight of 
some two hundred pounds, and to a 
length of eight feet or more. A tarpon of 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
pounds in weight, therefore, is in the 
prime of his strength and vigor, as is a 
salmon of fifteen or twenty pounds, or a 
black bass of two or three. The back is 
dark green, changing to a rich blue when 
the fish has been out of the water for some 
time ; the scales of the sides and belly are 
like mother-of-pearl, with reflections of 
various colors. Thescales are large, meas- 
uring as much as threeinches in diameter. 

Ordinary bamboo is not at all suitable 
for the making of tarpon rods. I had 
two of this sort, both of which I broke. 
The first, new and apparently sound, 
snapped short off, after a few casts, 
from some flaw in the material, and the 
second was broken in playing a fish. 

The tackle which, according to my ex- 
perience, is best suited to this sport should 
consist of the following—a strong rod, in 
two pieces, such as is used for striped 
bass fishing, preferably of split bamboo, 
between eight and nine feet in length, the 
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butt very short in comparison with the 
other piece, or, if preferred, of greenhart, 
of bethabara or ash, according to fancy 
or taste; a reel made of rubber and Ger- 
man silver, capable of containing five or 
six hundred feet of number fifteen or 
eighteen Cuttyhunk bass line. ‘The reel 
should run free, and usually has a click at- 
tachment, which may be used or not, at 
will; an arrangement of little importance, 
as its only use is to prevent the line over- 
running, and this it does not satisfactorily 
accomplish, as the tarpon makes such 
very rapid and sudden runs. In regard to 
hooks, opinions vary ; some anglers use 
them as small as number sevens, while 
others fish with hooks four or five times 
that size. They should be ganged to a 
snood of stout codline, about three feet in 
length, or attached to a chain of brass and 
German silver, carefully and well manu- 
factured for the purpose by Conroy, of 
New York. The gaff should be of the 
strongest and stoutest pattern, as the fish 
sometimes makes a desperate, final effort, 
when gaffed. I once saw a large fish, 
which after a long fight of three hours and 
forty minutes in open water (owing to his 
having been hooked in the mouth) was 
brought near enough to gaff, make a tre- 
mendous struggle, in which the gaff, a 
tolerably stout one, was bent and twisted, 
and the boatman, who was nearly knocked 
down, found much difficulty in preventing 
it from being snatched from his hand. 
The best place to anchor one’s boat is 
where a channel runs in through the la- 
goon, or a creek threads its way between 
the mangrove keys, or works its way into 
the mainland. The tarpon come up from 
the deep water to feed when the tide rises, 
and when the sun has warmed the shallow 
waters which they frequent. They are 
strangely sensitive to the least chill in the 
temperature, and to the smallest disturb- 
ance of the water, and a slight fall in the 
former, or a modérate movement of the 
surface, will send them back to the deep 
water again. But when the surface of the 
lagoons is glassy and the sun hot, or 
better still, when the air is sultry and the 
sky partially clouded, then the fortunate 
fisherman is sure of plenty of ‘‘ strikes” 
and great sport. The lagoons seem, on 
such days, alive with every variety of fish; 
schools of porpoises chase the small fish 
upon which they feed, mullet throw 
themselves two or three feet from the 
water in great numbers, gigantic sharks 
show their fins above the surface, and 
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every now and then, immense tarpon, 
or vicious-looking sting-rays, leap full 
length from the water and drop back with 
tremendous splashes. 

The angler’s boat is anchored in a favor- 
able locality, a buoy is attached to the 
anchor rope which can be slipped over- 
board at a moment’s notice; the bait is 
prepared exactly as in striped bass fishing ; 
a mullet is scaled and the flesh stripped 
off on both sides, making two baits ; the 
hook is passed through one of these strips 
twice, insuch a manner that the flesh is left 
outside, and the bait is secured at the top 
by a small piece of string, attached to the 
hook for the purpose. The line is then 
reeled in until the hook is about two or 
three feet from the tip of the rod, or as 
near as the snood will allow. The angler 
holding the rod a little back turns half 
round, brings the rod forward again, and 
with a strong, but not jerky motion, casts 
out the bait as a boy flings an apple 
from the end of a stick, his thumb all the 
time moderating the speed of the spool of 
the reel with a delicate pressure, and pre- 
venting the line from overrunning, or the 
cast from being cut short, which takes 
place if the pressure of the thumb is too 
strong. It is not often necessary to make 
long casts, as one generally fishes near 
the channel where the fish run, but it is a 
useful accomplishment often, when the 
fish are not biting very freely, to be able 
to cast accurately and neatly far away 
from the boat. The usual method is to 
let the bait sink to the bottom after it is 
cast (the water where the fishing is done 
is rarely more than from five to seven 
feet deep, sometimes even less), and some 
slack line is paid out, or coiled loosely on 
the bottom of the boat, between the reel 
and first guide. The tarpon, when he 
takes the bait, holds it in his mouth and 
swims away with it, and the first indica- 
tion is given to the angler by seeing his 
line moving slowly and steadily away, 
gradually increasing the rapidity of its 
motion. Then is the critical moment 
when the judgment of the fisherman is 
displayed. If he strikes too soon, the 
tarpon either quietly drops the bait, or 
comes to the surface, makes a _ tremen- 
dous leap, and flings the bait out of his 
mouth as if from a catapult. Time must 
be given him to gorge the bait, and it is 
necessary for the fisherman to feel when 
the moment is come, from the indication 
of his line and rod. Anglers new to this 
fishing almost invariably at first lose a 
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large number of fish which ‘‘ strike,” as it 
is called, and are struck in return too 
soon, and it is not fancy which attributes 
to fishermen of more experience an ac- 
quired power of judging with some ac- 
curacy of the proper moment to strike. 
When the bait is swallowed by the fish, 
and the hook firmly fixed in his throat, he 
rushes immediately to the surface of the 
water and leaps wildly into the air, shak- 
ing his head violently, like a terrier, in 
the effort to throw out the hook. He 
then, finding this useless, rushes frantic- 
ally from side to side, throwing himself 
frequently out of the water. Sometimesa 
tarpon will make a tremendous rush 
straight away, perhaps for a hundred and 
twenty or thirty yards, making repeated 
tiger-like leaps on the way. Any attempt 
to check these rushes is, of course, quite 
useless. The angler should give full play 
to the fish, only trying to take in the line 
at the end of arush, when he should put 
all the pressure upon the tackle which it 
will stand, in order to keep the fish run- 
ning and jumping constantly, from the 
irritation the strain on the line will cause. 
The fish will gradually tire himself out 
enough to be brought within range of the 
gaff. If he is allowed to rest at the end 
of his rushes, he will husband his strength 
almost indefinitely, sometimes sulking 
near the bottom, coming up to the top 
occasionally to ‘‘ blow,” and sometimes 
starting off seawards, swimming quietly 
and steadily in a manner very difficult to 
check, when an opportunity to gaff him 
may become a question of hours. For 
these reasons it is a bad plan to row up 
to him too quickly at the end of a rush, 
as it eases the strain on the line, and 
gives the fish an opportunity to regain his 
strength. The angler should aim con- 
stantly to force the fish, if possible, into 
the shallow water, where the latter has 
less opportunity to use his strength. The 
tarpon, on his side, will always try to get 
into the deep channels, and upon this line 
of action is the battle usually fought out. 
Sometimés, however, a fish will gain the 
advantage, even in shallow water. I 
once hooked a tarpon of about one hun- 
dred pounds or upward in weight, and 
‘played him backwards and forwards from 
shallow into deep water, and from deep 
water into shallow again, for about three- 
quarters of an hour, and brought him 
finally into water only about two feet 
or a trifle more in depth, and within 
about thirty feet of the mangrove covered 
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shore. I then rashly put a great deal of 
strain on the treacherous bamboo rod (an 
old spare one) in the hope of forcing him 
into a position favorable for using the 
gaff; with a smart crack the rod gave 
way, and left me in the very undesirable 
situation of having to rely upon a “ broken 
reed,” to land a hundred-pound fish. I 
made the boatman hold the two pieces 
together and well up, so that with my 
left hand, I paid out the line through the 
guides, snubbing the reel with my right, 
in about as uncomfortable a position as 
can be conceived. The result was not 
long delayed; the fish started away, 
ahead of the boat, raised himself deliber- 
ately above the surface, apparently brac- 
ing himself against the bottom with his 
tail, and with a mighty shake of the head, 
flung the hook and its chain from his 
mouth. 

A curious trick these fish have, when 
tired after a long struggle, is to rise above 
the surface slowly and deliberately, with- 
out any spasmodic, jumping action, but 
much as the ghost of Banquo rises. up 
before Macbeth at the theatre, and to 
shake, not his ‘‘ gory locks” indeed, but 
at any rate, his head, in a really menac- 
ing manner at the startled fisherman. 
How they manage this manoeuvre, I have 
never been able to explain to myself, but 
certain it is, that they perform it, and it 
is undeniably a strange and uncanny 
spectacle. 

There is some difference of opinion as 
to the proper management of the rod, 
when the tarpon makes his tremendous 
leaps. Some declare that the proper way 
is to lower the tip of the rod to avoid the 
possibility of the fish breaking the line 
with a stroke of his powerful tail, or with 
his formidable weight falling directly upon 
it, for the tarpon sometimes makes a sort 
of circular leap from the water, doubling 
back, so to speak, upon the line, as if 
with the deliberate purpose of breaking 
loose by falling upon it. I have in prac- 
tice come to the conclusion that it is the 
better way to hold the rod up, thus pre- 
venting the possibility of such an accident, 
by leaving no line below the level of his 
head; and secondly, it has the advantage 
of leaving less line to be reeled in at the 
return of the fish to the water, while the 
thumb acting as a brake on the spool of 
the reel regulates the pressure and pre- 
vents its becoming more than the line 
will stand. This accords best with my 
own experience, as I have less frequently, 
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on reeling in my line after the first wild 
leaps, felt the distressing sensation caused 
by a line suddenly freed when I have 
raised my tip, than when by lowering it, I 
have left more line to the fish. I have 
seen also a fish jump so near the boat that 
the rod being raised, as it hung a mo- 
ment in the air, it presented the odd effect 
of a fish nearly six feet long dangling 
jauntily at the end of a slight rod. In this 
case, if the tip had been lowered, the rod 
would have been in a very awkward 
position to handle. When the fish jumps 
at along distance away, it makes little 
difference what you may do, as a long 
line is not quickly elevated, even with a 
salmon rod and still less quickly when 
you fish with a rod as short as the usual 
bass or tarpon rod. One has, therefore, 
in this case to trust to his good fortune to 
avoid accidents. 

Such is the usual method of hooking 
the tarpon, and playing him when hooked; 
and when several boats are stationed off 
Punta Blanca, a favorite ground for their 
pursuit, near the mouth of the Caloosa- 
hatchie, and the tarpon bite freely, the ex- 
citement becomes intense, and inspiring 
is the sport when two ox three of these 
great fish leap from the water at the same 
time, with tremendous splash and com- 
motion, and thrash the water with their 
tails. 

Sometimes on a moonlight night, at 
which times they bite freely, the fishermen 
pursue them with hand lines, as the light 
is too dim for a proper management of 
the rod and small line, and sometimes 
capture very large ones. It is a strange 
sight to see a monster tarpon rise sud- 
denly from the water, his scales of silver 
and mother-of-pearl glittering brilliantly 
in the moonlight, and lead the boat a long 
chase among the mangroves, through the 
winding channels, or out here and there 
across the lagoon. 

In fishing in this manner many more 
fish escape than are captured, and the 
ground is apt to be seriously injured, the 
fish becoming alarmed when not allowed 
to rest at night. 

Other methods may in the future be em- 
ployed in the capture of tarpon than those 
I have described, as in one or two in; 
stances they have been taken while trolling 
with a spoon and feathers; I have oc- 
casionally seen a fish take the bait, when 
reeled rapidly in for a new cast, with the 
suddenness and dash of a blue fish of 
striped bass. Nearly all of the species of 
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fish on this coast which are taken with 
hook and line, will later in the season 
take the fly, and it is possible that the tar- 
pon might be thus taken when they rum 
up in large numbers into fresh water. 
The difficulty in the way of using a fly is 
this: the mouth of the tarpon is protected 
by plates of great hardness and strength, 
which only a very large hook and a very 
sharp one can penetrate. I have known 
of two or three fish hooked in the mouth, 
and their play was very powerful and free. 

If a fly is used, therefore, it should be 
of great size, unless the fish should bite 
with great voracity, and gorge the bait 
every time directly; otherwise the hook 
would be rejected unless at once fastened 
in his mouth; this would be possible only 
with a hook of very large size. 

Such is tarpon fishing, as I have seen 
and experienced it on the grounds of the 
Gulf coast of Florida, and it undeniably 
holds a unique place among sports from 
the great size, game qualities and singular 
intelligence of the fish. 

The tarpon is, when freshly caught, of 
good quality upon the table. He may be 
served in any of the following manners : 
fried in steaks, boiled, with butter and egg 
sauce, like halibut or cod, or baked, with 
stuffing and brown sauce. A good cook 
would, on the Gulf coast of Florida, have 
a wide field for his experiments, the 
materials of his art being so plentiful and 
often of such high quality. What oppor- 
tunities for the genius of a Taft are at 
Punta Rassa, Gasparilla Pass, or Boca 
Grande! 

_ All this coast of Florida is now within 
easy communication with the different 
centres of the country, thanks to railways 
and steam vessels, and good hotels are to 
be. found at intervals along the shore. 
The birds and game can last but a 
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short time longer, before the onslaughts 
of hordes of amateurs of the rifle and 
shot gun, and of the professional hunt- 
ers, who find the demand for game 
largely increase as the country is settled. 
But the slightest common sense on the 
part of legislators may preserve the fish 
indefinitely, in almost undiminished 
numbers, and this portion of the country 
may remain as it is now, one of the most 
fascinating of pleasure grounds and re- 
sorts, especially for sportsmen. For 
others, its calm and protected waters 
would lend themselves readily to any 
kind of aquatic sport or féte. It is too 
common in this country to lock and bolt 
the door of the stable carefully after the 
horse has been stolen. When our game 
and fish, unequaled anywhere in the 
world for its quality, has been wasted or 
annihilated for lack of a little care or 
expense in its protection, our people 
wake up when too late to the fact that 


they have killed the golden goose, 
make laws only to find that the 
damage is irretrievable. And when 


laws have been made in time, little pains 
and less money are expended to enforce 
them. In no place is the judicious pre- 
servation of fish and game of more 
importance than in Florida, whose pros- 
perity depends more upon the numbers 
of visitors it can attract from other parts 
of the country and from abroad, than 
upon the limited production of the staples 
of commerce of which it is capable. It 
is destined to become more and more a 
favorite resort for the increasing popula- 
tion of the country, and the increasing 
numbers of those who take pleasure in 
the sports of the field and of the water ; 
and the more carefully these sports are 
fostered, the greater will the prosperity 
of Florida be in the future. 
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A MIDDLE RIVER SKETCH. 


BY SPENCER TROTTER. 


IT was bitter cold in that dark hour be- 
fore the dawn as wetrudged along to the 
point. A still cold so characteristic of 
the early hours, keen and penetrating, 
with a chill that wentthrough to the bone. 
A few stars glimmered overhead in the 
blackness, and a death-like stillness was 
only broken by the wash of unseen 
waters on the shore, and the scuff of our 
heavy boots on the pebbly beach. 

Every sound at such a time is intensi- 
fied, the creaking of rowlocks and splash 
of a distant oar, from some boat far out 
on the dark river, come startlingly dis- 
tinct to the ear, and the faint ‘‘hallo” of 
some voice sounded ghost-like on the 
still cold air. 

We left the shore and climbed up a low, 
sandy bank, crossing a bit of pine woods 
on the point, and managed to feel our 
way along a plank walk out over the 
water to the blind, a half sunken box 
covered with pine and cedar brush, into 
which we quietly dropped. 

Stillness, darkness and cold reigned 
supreme, and were the only appreciable 
elements of our environment for nearly 
an hour. We spoke but little, for such 
surroundings have a subduing effect, and 
one instinctively draws into one’s inner self 
when theeyes look out upon the darkness 
of night, and the ears hear naught save 
the ‘‘noise of many waters” sweeping 
past in the dark current of the river. 

Off to our left the lights of two or three 
oyster sloops, which had harbored over 
night inside the bar, bobbed up and down 
as the swell came in from the bay. A 
breeze sprang up and stirred the bushes 
about our blind as it passed along. 

It seemed to get lighter after a time, 
the stars looked dimmer, and an occasion- 
al whirr and rush of wings told that the 
ducks were moving, beginning to ‘‘trade,” 
as the longshoremen call it, leaving their 
bedding grounds for their feeding grounds 
up the river, a sure sign of approaching 
daylight. 

A faint rosy blush appeared in the 
eastern sky creeping steadily upward, 
and the first hour of dawn was at hand. 
The opposite shore began vaguely to show 
itself, with its dark mass of woodland. 





One by one, the lights of the oystermen 
went out, and we could see their black 
hulls and rigging cut in dim silhouette 
against the water and sky. A beam of 
light shot upward, and then another, 
breaking against the stratus of clouds that 
hang over the last in salmon and cinna- 
mon hues. Objects on the opposite 
shore became visible; some one came 
down to the water’s edge, and pushed a 
boat off into the stream, and we could see 
the smoke rising from a distant cabin in 
thin curling lines above the woods. 
The oystermen, with spread sail, were 
standing out over the bar, toward the 
glistening waters of the bay, from which 
a few moments before the sun had flashed 
his red disc, flooding the whole scene with 
light. We see and know the sunset in 
all its varied phases, but how few of us 
in comparison know the sunrise as well. 
There is a difference between the two in 
tone, and the effect produced; no doubt 
largely due to the fact, that in one, the 
light is growing out of the dawn stronger 
and higher every minute, while in the 
other it grows fainter and lower, till it dies 
away in the twilight. 

The breeze blew fresh, and the decoys 
ducked and rose at their moorings, as the 
water came ruffling back to shore. Sev- 
eral small ducks could be seen swimming 
some distance out. They were ‘‘Coots” 
and quite out of range, so we paid little 
attention to them. A retriever who had 
come with us, was keeping a sharp look- 
out up and down the river, from behind 
the bushes on the plankway. 

He was evidently an old hand at the 
business, and was informing himself on 
various points concerning the ducks, his 
intent expression clearly showing the 
interest he took. 

A large bed of ducks began breaking 
up out near the bar, and bunch after 
bunch came up the river, flying low, and 
keeping well out toward the middle, but 
none drew over to us. Some one at a 
point on the opposite shore fired one or 
two shots ; we couldsee the white puff of 
smoke, and hear the boom of the report 
a little later; but that did not send the 
ducks in our direction. 
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The sun began to warm things up a 
little, and my aching cold feet and hands 
felt better. Our blind, I noticed, had 
evidently been pretty roughly handled by 
the weather; several of the boards were 
loose, and one side had sagged down so, 
that the water leaking in formed quite a 
pool at that end,in which some empty 
cartridge shells floated. 

I afterwards learned that the ice coming 
down the river a few weeks before had 
been the destructive agent and the blind 
barely escaped being carried out with the 
floe. 

There was a bench to sit on, and along 
the front board a shelf had been nailed to 
hold cartridges and other paraphernalia of 
a duck shooter’s outfit. 

There were no ducks in sight, except 
here and there some Coots spinning over 
the water, or swimming and diving about. 
‘‘Coot” is a loose term applied to several 
different kinds of ducks in different locali- 
ties. 

The Black or Dusky Duck is called a 
Coot by the Long Island gunner, while 
the genus of Surf Ducks, or Scoters—ma- 
rine birds, with a very fishy flavor and 
scarcely fit to eat—are also known as 
Coots. 

Our Coot along the Chesapeake River 
is the Ruddy Duck, the true Coot being 
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a species of Rail, or Gallinule, and not a 
duck in any sense of the word. 

It was wellon in the morning when the 
first duck drew in to our decoys. My 
companion saw him first some distance 
off, and said, in a low voice, ‘‘ Mark, single 
duck coming up river.” 

I saw him a minute later, and we sat 
as still as death, hardly daring to breathe. 
On he came and just off the decoys set 
his wings to light, when both guns flashed 
out, and he sheared off close, with a 
third volley after him, plowing up the 
water in his wake. 

‘‘Wild shooting,” said my friend, and 
we watched him until he disappeared in 
the shadow of the opposite shore. 

Shortly after this a pair of ducks came 
down toward the decoys, but before they 
arrived in shooting distance, commenced 
mounting upward with great rapidity and 
passed over us, far too high for a shot. 
They were Widgeons or Bald-pates; “Sky 
scrapers,” my friend called them, because 
they always ‘‘climbed out of range,” 
as he expressed it, and rarely decoyed. 

About noon my companion went back 
to the farm-house for lunch, and a colored 
gentleman, attired in an old corduroy 
shooting-jacket, a cap to match, and long 
wading boots, with the tops turned inside 
out, took his place in the blind. This 
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functionary had a general oversight of 
the club’s property on the shore, placing 
the decoys and keeping the blinds and 
guns in order. 

I had quite a talk with him about ducks 
and picked up some points, as he told 
them in his peculiar way. 

“‘De’s mighty scarry, de is, jes’ at 
presen’,” he said; “shot at so much up 
Suskehanna way, an’ ebery bline all de 
way along a blimben an’ a blangin’ at 
‘em, an’ when de gits down hyar-a-ways, 
de knows right smart about blines en 
decoys, de doo. A duck ain’ no fool 
bird; no, he ain’.” 

‘*A Bald-pate’s smart, Sam,” I said, re- 
calling the two who had so cleverly 
eluded our guns. 

‘He is smart, sho’ enough, he sutenly 
is; you kain’t fool no Ball-pate wid de- 
coys, ner a Black-head, nuther; de’s de 
wildestes ducks about hyar, de is.” 

Sam was atypical ‘‘ Easten Sho’” darky, 
as he called it, born and raised on the 
bay side, and had been among boats 
and blinds, ducks and guns, from baby- 
hood. 

He leaned forward and gazed intently 
out toward the bar. 

“YVender’s a big rick of ’em,” he said, 
pointing down the river, where a dark 
patch could be seen on the water, cover- 
ing a considerable extent of surface. Some 
one was rowing toward it in a boat, with 
the evident intention of breaking up the 
bed and forcing the ducks to move about. 
Presently the rush and roar of a thousand 
wings sounded over the water, as the dark 
mass broke up into a cloud of frag- 
ments, scattering over the bay in all direc- 
tions. 

Three or four hollow booms followed 
as many white puffs from the boat, as 
bunch after bunch swept by it, and we 
could see the occupant afterward pulling 
about, and, apparently, picking up some of 
his chance shots. 

Most of the ducks bedded again farther 
out, and though several small bunches 
passed up the river, none drew in to us. 
I began to think duck shooting a failure, 
as far as getting ducks was concerned, 
but Sam said it was a poor day; not 
enough wind, and what there was of it 
from the wrong quarter. How is it 


one happens to strike so many of these 
‘‘poor days” when he goes fishing or 
shooting? 

My friend came back in the course of 
an hour and | went to the farm-house for 
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lunch. 
strolled out to the point again, and lay 
down on the edge of the pine woods 
among the brown needles and the green 


Afterwards I lighted my pipe, 


holly leaves. It may have been a poor 
day for ducks, but it was a charming 
winter day to be out of doors. I gave 
myself over to basking in the delicious 
sunshine, whose warmth set the blood 
a-going and made my heavy rubber boots 
uncomfortably hot. What satisfaction one 
derives at such a time from his environ- 
ment! Care goes to the dogs and you are 
square again with life; the old animal, 
out-door life—the one you knew as a 
child. 

What is it to you if the busy, driving 
world still keeps school; are you not 
breathing God's pure air and out in His 
bright sunshine? Aye; and learning a 
thing or two that you would not, could 
not get, grinding the day through in the 
world’s mill. I gazed with half closed 
eyes across the dancing, sparkling water, 
to the brown line of shore beyond, and 
listened, dreamily, to the robins calling 
and scolding among the junipers. A 
mingled odor of pine and sedge was 
agreeably present and fancy made the 
south wind spicy with it. My reveries 
were suddenly broken by the report of a 
gun in the blind, and I reached the point 
in time to see the head of the retriever 
leaving a wide wake in the water, as he 
swam out toward a duck that was strug- 
gling beyond the decoys. This was en- 
couraging ; to be sure, it was only a sin- 
gle duck that had come in, but the after- 
noon was young yet, and the chances 
of more coming seemed favorable. 

A bunch of bay Black-heads (the Greater 
Scaup Duck) swung into the decoys 
and set their wings as if to light, but 
sheared off again without giving us a 
shot. A little later five ducks came racing 
in and took us all unawares. ‘They split 
up just outside the decoys, and the first 
we knew they were going over our heads 
at a great pace. 

Three shots, and one duck staggered 
in his flight, and then pitched headlong 
into the water. 

Soon after, a big Red-head came into us 
and I gave a good ‘‘lee-way,” as the 
duckers call shooting ahead, and knocked 
him over with the first barrel—a clean 
wing shot. 

My hair fairly stood on end, and every 
nerve in me was tingling as the smoke 
cleared away and I saw my first duck 
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dead on the water and heard the plunge 
of the retriever. ‘‘Good shot!” said my 
friend, and I felt as we all feel when the 
victory is ours in whatever manly sport 
we may have engaged. 

The true lover of rod and gun is a lover 
of life in its broadest sense, and goes out 
not to destroy the beautiful life for the 
sake of making a record, but to fairly and 
squarely outwit the wily game by his 
knowledge, skill and handicraft. It is 
mind against matter in one of its many 
phases, and we are but following out its 
great workings when we pursue the sport 
with that intense pleasure which is our 
birthright by inheritance. 

The evening ‘‘trade” promised better 
sport than the morning had given, as the 
ducks seemed more inclined to take out- 
side of the river, and this, together with 
the three already secured, put us in a very 
good humor with ourselves and the world 
generally. 

This very good humor may have been 
the cause of our letting the next duck go 
by, for while we gazed complacently on 
the ones in the blind another big Red- 
head actually splashed water among the 
decoys and got away before our guns 
could be shouldered. 

Two more Red-heads shortly came 
around the point, one leading the 
other in fine style, and my friend drew 
sight on number one, thus getting the 
‘‘lee-way ” on number two which drop- 
ped with the report, the other duck 
escaping from me by a wild shot. The 
retriever had barely landed with his last 
duck when six or eight Black-heads 
went whizzing by not seventy yards 
off. We both fired and two birds came 
down winged, and received the coup 


de grace with the remaining barrels 

My heavy breech-loader was beginning 
to recoil in an ugly manner from being 
fouled with powder dirt, and I had the 
first symptoms of a ‘‘gun_ headache,” 
which is far from pleasant. So the clean- 
ing rod was resorted to, and the cartridges 
had hardly been slipped back again be- 
fore a brace of Red-heads dashed in on 
my side. 

I fired and missed, fired again just as 
my friend ‘‘let go” his piece, and one 
bird pitched over and fell some distance 
out on the water. 

Some time elapsed without any ducks 
making their appearance, and we had 
about concluded that the shooting was 
over for that day, as the sun was getting 
well down in the west, when a Bald-pate 
came spinning along over the water. 

He commenced ‘‘climbing ” just off the 
decoys, but it was a little too close this 
time and he tumbled backward in his 
tracks as the gun flashed out. 

Several ducks came down to us after 
this and we missed them all one after 
the other, but the last shot was a good 
one; a creek Black-head (the Lesser Scaup 
Duck), taken at very long range off the 
decoys. 

He staggered, but kept on, ana we 
finally saw him fall far out in the river. 
Sam took a boat and went after the bird, 
as it was too long a swim for the plucky 
little retriever, the tide running out be- 
sides. Only nine ducks for the day’s 
shooting—certainly not a large bag—but 
all fairly taken at single shot, and we left 
the blind as the sun was sinking behind 
the low wooded shores of Middle River, 
whose broad waters were glistening red 
and gold in the evening light. 
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ITS ORIGIN 

StaTEN Istanp has always been looked 
upon as the home of the athlete. During 
the summer months the ranks of the resi- 
dent population are very largely increased 
by the addition of hundreds of lusty young 
fellows devoted to the pursuit of base ball 
and cricket, of lawn tennis, yachting and 
rowing, who find on the grassy meads of 
the beautiful island the space for their 
favorite games that the bricks and mortar 
of Manhattan Island begrudge them. The 
Kill von Kull, or, the ‘‘ Kills,” as it is more 
familiarly known, is a broad sheet of 
lovely water between the Jersey coast and 
Staten Island, and forms one of the great 
arms of New York's magnificent bay, and, 
before the Standard Oil Works had pol- 
luted its clear and sparkling water with 
tons upon tons of filthy sludge acid 
and all the other noisome refuse from its 
factories, was as pretty a piece of water 
for the enjoyment of rowing and small 
boat sailing as could be wished for. Prior 
to the introduction of general athletics, in- 
augurated and so enthusiastically ad- 
vanced, some ten or fifteen years ago, by 
the New York Athletic Club, swimming, 
rowing and boating were the chief amuse- 
ments of the sons of the families that 
lived along the north shore of Staten Is- 
land, and to the Hesper and Neptune 


AND 


COMMENCEMENT. 


boating clubs, two of the most famous 
aquatic organizations on the ‘‘ Kills,” most 
of the votaries of the sport belonged. 

Several athletes of both clubs not con- 
tent with seeking laurels with the oar had, 
during the year 1876, banded together for 
the purpose of keeping up other athletic 
exercises, such as running, jumping, 
walking, and hurdle-racing, and this, at 
that time, insignificant confederation, was 
known as the Staten Island Athletic Club, 
and became the parent of the present 
popular and famous club. 

Among the original members of the 
club were such men as William Iken, 
Oliver T. Johnson, one of America’s pio- 
neer amateurs on the cinder path, John 
W. Edwards, captain of the Neptune Row- 
ing Association, Wm. J. U. Roberts, Fred. 
W. and Frank G. Janssen, Robert Fiske, 
Fred. Rodewald, Thomas Chute, and 
Henry A. Cesar. These enthusiasts, 
after a great deal of difficulty, succeeded 
in hiring a piece of ground on’ Bement 
and Henderson avenues, New Brighton, 
and in 1878 attempted to hold their first 
athletic games, but rain and want of 
proper experience made the opening ven- 
ture but a sorry success. Nothing daunted, 
however, the forlorn band went hard to 
work; greatly improved their running 
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track, fenced in the ground, erected a 
clumsy grand stand roofed by an old tar- 
paulin, and in the fall of the same year, 
gave the first successful field meeting 
open to all comers. The success of this 
event put fresh courage in the drooping 
spirits of the struggling club and fore- 
shadowed the grand possibilities that 
were open to it in the future. In these 
“arly years of its existence the club was 
greatly benefited by the untiring efforts 
of its worthy president, Wm. K. Soutter, 
and the faithful and meritorious services 
of Messrs. D. J. H. Willcox and. H. W. J. 
Telfair. 

The year 1879 passed off rather quietly, 
although three meetings were held, as 
well as some private club events. ‘The 
100 yards ‘‘Soutter” medal, and the 440 
yards ‘‘Sacks”” medal being then on the 
programme for club members. The first 
competition for these medals took place 
in 1878, at the Fall Meeting, and early in 
the Spring of ’79 members were in train- 
ing to win the handsome trophies. — First 
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De Garmendia and Rimmer won them re- 
spectively in 102-5 and 56% seconds, 
while later on the former went through the 
hands of Roberts three times, Beers once, 
Janssen three times, Fiske once, Morris 
once, and Rimmer five times, who finally 
retained the prize. The fastest races were 
the first and last, 10 2-5 and 10% seconds 
by De Garmendia and Rimmer, while the 
“Sacks” medal was given up by Rimmer 
to Janssen, who walked over, but after- 
wards defeated Price, Telfair, Fiske, Mor- 
ris aud Stursberg, running twice in 5534 
seconds. Mr. Telfair also won this medal 
twice before it became Janssen’s personal 
property. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the 
athletic interests of the North Shore cen- 
tred in three principal organizations, viz., 
the Neptune and Hesper Rowing Clubs, 
and the Staten Island Athletic Club, and 
most of the participants in any pastime, 
whether aquatic or field, belonged to two 
if not to all three of these associations, 
and paid dues to all such as_ they 
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INTERIOR OF PRESENT BOAT-HOUSE 


belonged. It was more than natural, there- 
fore, that many of those who desired 
to enjoy both field and water sports 
thought it would be advantageous 
both to the interests of the existing clubs 
and of individuals who composed 
them, to consolidate their forces. The 
first attempt towards amalgamation was 
tried between the Hesper and Neptune 
Rowing Clubs, neither at this time being 
in such a flourishing condition as they 
had been, and each falling more and more 
into decay as the interests of the members 
leaned towards the rising Athletic Club. 
But neither of these old time rivals would 
listen for a moment of merging their 
identity in the other, until at length a 
happy idea occurred to the wiser heads 
that both should affiliate with the Athletic 
Club, and that the Athletic Club should 
incorporate rowing as a prominent de- 
partment in the new organization which 
would thus be formed. This consolida- 
tion was finally effected and all members 


of good standing in the Hesper and Nep- 
tune Boat Clubs were admitted to mem- 
bership in the Athletic Club; the dues 
being fixed at ten dollars initiation fee, 
and twelve dollars a year for all. These 
amounts obtain to the present time. 

The new life thus engendered bore rapid 
fruit. The track on Bement Avenue was 
much improved and the grand stand was 
made a permanent and serviceable struc- 
ture, while underneath were arranged 
dressing-rooms and’ lockers for competi- 
tors, and comfortable lavatory accommo- 
dations were provided, 


THE HISTORY OF THE OLD BOAT-HOUSE. 


In the meanwhile the largely increased 
rowing fraternity had to be provided with 
a suitable boat-house and other facilities 
to carry on the sport. It was decided to 
build a new house of two stories, but a 
great difficulty was met in the fact that 
a suitable’ water front was not to be got. 
True, the Sailors’ Snug Harbor authorities 
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consented to the erection of a house on 
their frontage, but they restricted the 
building to one story. After a great deal 
of pains Mr. D. J. H. Willcox procured a 
site at the foot of Franklin Avenue, New 
Brighton, and very soon the members 
possessed a very neat and picturesque 
two-story structure of Queen Anne archi- 
tecture with ample accommodations for 
boats, lockers, shower-baths, and every 
other requisite. The only fault that could 
be found with it being that it was farther 
from the field than desirable. 

Up to this time the club was strictly 
athletic, that is to say, it devoted itself 
almost exclusively to the events of the 
cinder path, running, jumping and hurdle 
racing, and had not as yet taken up lawn 
tennis and baseball to any degree; but 
as the constantly increasing membership 
brought wider interests into prominence, 
these new departments were willingly set 
going by the directors, and in 1881 we 
tind that baseball and tennis began to be 
taken up very generally, and the club also 
showed an inclination to cultivate lacrosse, 
as was evidenced by their sending a team 
to Waverley, N. J 

When, in 1879, the New York Athletic 
Club handed over the management of the 
Annual Meetings for the Amateur Cham- 
pionships into the hands of the National 
Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America, an organization called into ex- 
istence for the purpose of carrying on the 
good work that the New York Athletic 
Club had so nobly begun, the Staten 
Island Athletic Club not only was one 
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of the first to join the Association, but 
was of sufficient strength and importance 
to merit the choice of its captain, Mr. O. 
T. Johnson, as the Vice-President. 

In the years 1880 and ‘81 the club colors, 
the famous orange and black, were carried 
victoriously to the front in all parts of the 
country. The athletes who thus gained 
glory for the club were Messrs. Janssen 
and Rimmer, while such men as W., C. 
Rowland, W. G. Dedrichsen, C. A. White, 
R. ‘T. Fiske, John Edwards and H. Tel- 
fair upheld the fair fame of the club upon 
the water. 

To furnish the interior of the boat-house 
it was proposed to hold a mammoth fair, 
and Messrs. Janssen, Rowland, Carroll 
and Davis undertook the arduous duties 
of managers. ‘The lady friends of the 
club entered most enthusiastically into 
the scheme, and the fair was held on 
December 12th, 1881, and proved an un- 
precedented success, the net profits of the 
undertaking aggregating $975. <A large 
portion of this sum was expended in fit- 
ting up the upper story of the boat-house. 
Some idea of the progress and improve- 
ments in the condition of the club at this 
time may be gathered from the fact that 
at the completion of the house on Frank- 
lin Avenue, the property was valued at 
thirteen thousand dollars, and the shells, 
boats and barges of the organization con- 
sisted of one eight-oared shell, four four- 
oared shells (racing), four four-oared 


barges, three pair-oared shells, two pair- 
oared gigs and twenty sculling shells, the 
property of private individuals. 
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REMOVAL TO WEST NEW BRIGHTON, 


But the boat-house was not destined to 
remain long at the foot of Franklin Avenue. 
It was rumored that the property 6n which 
the house stood had changed hands, and 
that the club would have to seek a new 
abiding place. A water front was always 
a most difficult thing to find, and the Di- 
rectors were almost at their wits’ end to 
know where to locate. It was most de- 
sirable that the next move should bring 
the boat-house nearer the ball ground and 
race-track, and good fortune seemed to 
come in the very nick of time. The Pre- 
sident heard that the water front of the 
Campbell property was available, and this 
was at once secured. To remove such a 
bulky building was an arduous as well as 
a hazardous performance, but it was most 
happily accomplished without detriment 
to building or the precious boats that were 
stored within, although not a single thing 
was removed from the house during its 
transportation. 

It was always the practice of the club 
from its inception almost, to hold two 
games at least in each year, the first in 
the spring and second in the fall, and a 
little while after the consolidation of the 
land and water interests of the North 
Shore the club also held an annual re- 
gatta. These regattas were the means of 
bringing together crews of the various 
rowing and boating clubs around the 
Kills, which were united into one common 
organization under the title of the ‘Kill 
von Kull Rowing Association.” In the 
contests against Newark, Elizabethport, 
Bayonne and Argonanta Rowing Asso- 
ciation the Club more than held its own. 

During all these years by wise and care- 
ful management, and by a close attention 
to the various duties of their important 
trust, the officers of the club had kept the 
financial condition of the organization in a 
splendid status, and any extra strains 
upon the exchequer were met by the 
liberal efforts of individual members, and 
the hearty co-operation of the younger 
contingent in getting up minstrel shows 
and various entertainments of a remu- 
nerative kind. 


THE CHARLESTON BLUES. 


Among the minor combinations origin- 
ated by this enterprising club must be 
mentioned the famous military organi- 
zation of the Charleston Blues, who 
under the captaincy of W. C. Davis and 
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his able lieutenant F. W. Janssen have 
ofttimes covered themselves with glory. 
They are uniformed in dark blue tunics 
with red facings, white cross-belts and 
white trousers, with a most imposing 


bearskin for a head covering. They are 
well drilled, and on parade look a fine 
soldierly set of young fellows. 


THE CLUB'S BASEBALL HISTORY. 


From the earliest days the club has had 
the reputation of possessing excellent 
material for forming a powerful baseball 
nine, and the national game was played 
in a desultory kind of way every season, 
but during the past five years the Staten 
Island Athletic Club Baseball Team has 
been recognized as one of the strongest 
leading amateur nines in the country. 
Among the first players may be mentioned 
the Janssen brothers, and Mr. Fiske, who 
founded and led to repeated victory the 
famous old Alpha Baseball Club, which 
during the years 1870 to 1877 was credited 
with more triumphs than any other ama- 
teur team in America. As the game in- 
creased in science and skill, so did the 
S. 1. A. C. continue to capture many of 
the finest college exponents of the game, 
so that its nine always had the best of 
coaching, and with unremitting practice 
has continued to hold the lead it had suc- 
cessfully gained. ‘The Club has been a 
member of the National Amateur Base- 
ball Association since the birth of that 
organization, but the resignation of the 
Nassaus and Brooklyns of Brooklyn has 
virtually narrowed the Association to 
two Clubs—the Bergen Points and the 
Ss. I. A. C.—butit still plays against the rep- 
resentative nines of the country. The 
team never was stronger than it is to-day, 
and the club may well feel proud of its 
recent creditable performances. The lead- 
ing players are James A. Tyng, a veteran 
pitcher of Harvard College whose won- 
derful dexterity in the ‘*box” has led 
to his services being sought by some of 
the leading professional nines of the 
League. Besides his qualities as the best 
pitcher, he is a brilliant field anywhere, 
and a free and successful scorer with the 
bat. Finley and Larkin are sure and safe 
catchers, the former, I am told, being the 
best man to,understand Tyng’s peculiar 
eccentricities of curve. De Garmendia is 
a free hitter and reliable first baseman, 
while burly Arthur Cater does excellent 
work at right field, but can be put any- 
where, being a quick and brilliant field and 
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safe catch. Moore and Tyndale are excel- 
lent left and centre fields, and both may be 
counted on to get runs. Brush, Wyllis 
Terry, Shaw, Dick Halstead, and a host 
of others are active players, and the club 
can at any time turn out a couple of 
really representative teams. 

The club has an excellent diamond and 
practice is indulged in every day in the 
week. Their principal rivals are the 
Bergen Points and the Young Americas, 
and the meeting of these teams invari- 
ably brings about a stubbornly contested 
game. ‘The other teams against which 
the Athletic Club play with more certain 
hopes of victory are the baseball nine 
of the S. I. Cricket Club, the Newarks, 
the Columbia College, the various ama- 
teur clubs of Brooklyn, Jersey City and 
Philadelphia. In fact, from May till Oc- 
tober, there is a match game on the card 
for almost every Wednesday and Satur- 
day. Thus it will be seen that while the 
older and larger organization of the Staten 
Island Cricket Club confines itself princi- 
pally to the maintenance of a high degree 


THE S. 1. A. C. BASEBALL NINE OF 787. 








of proficiency in the cricket and tennis 
field, the men at the Athletic Club go in 
for fame on the cinder path and are also 
more prominent with the oar and _ base- 
ball. It may be well to mention just in 
this connection that the two clubs are 
now situated almost side by side, and 
though they are keen in their rivalry at 
baseball and tennis, yet the emulation is 
healthy and carried on in the most gener- 
ous and manly spirit. Socially the two 
clubs fraternize most cordially and many 
of the men in each belong to both. There 
is ample room, so great the interest in all 
sporting matters, and so diversified the 
pastimes of the rising generation, for 
both clubs to flourish and grow yet larger, 
and future years will show how wrong 
and unfounded were the croakings of 
those who kept constantly saying that 
there was only room for one good club 
on Staten Island. I know, that even in 
the two years the Cricket Club has been 
located at Livingston, it has already be- 
gun to show signs that more field space 
and more ample house accommodations 



























must be found in the near future; and it 
is exactly the same conditions at the Ath- 
letic Club, for no sooner have they got 
into their present elegant house than they 
are beginning to find that more room is 
needed, so rapidly is the membership in- 
creasing. ~ 

Nevertheless, it was undoubtedly the 
fact that at about the time the Rapid 
Transit Company were preparing to turn 
the Cricket Club out of their quarters at 
Camp Washington, there was a serious 
effort made to consolidate the two clubs. 
The proposed basis was that the Athletic 
Club should put in their field, track and 
boating plant and the Cricket Club should 
purchase the house and ground of the 
Campbell property. This proposition I 
give just as broadly as possible, because 
the actual details for amalgamation were 
never entered into. The first overture, I 
believe, came from an authorized member 
of the Cricket Club and the same club 
were the ones to withdraw from the ne- 
gotiations without giving any reasons for 
so doing. The original basis for joining 
forces was about as fair a one as could 
have been made. ‘The Athletic Club val- 
ued the ball field, with running track and 
grand stand, etc., at about $12,000 and 
their boat-house and boats at $13,000, and 
this was certainly a very fair as well as a 
moderate valuation, and the Campbell 
property was thought to be obtainable for 
$25,000. But there the matter ended. 
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THE PURCHASE OF THE CLUB-HOUSE. 

It has always been the maxim of the 
Athletic Club, first to feel that certain 
things are needed for the welfare and 
prosperity of the club, and then to set to 
work, with every shoulder at the wheel, 
and the thing is put through. So it was 
with the purchase of the Campbell prop- 
erty. Once the idea of owning the 
house entered their minds, they were 
bound to have it. 

Mr. John W. Edwards first ascertained 
that the property could not be had for 
$25,000, as the owners were asking 
$30,000; he then, I believe, made an offer 
of $26,000, though what amount was finally 
paid I am not able to state positively. This 
was indeed a bold measure to take, and 
the management might well have had 
grave doubts of the club being able to car- 
ry so greatan amount, but Mr. Eberhard 
Faber, a warm friend to the boys, and 
an enthusiastic lover of all sports, stood 
behind to help in case of need, and the 
club hold to ‘this day a deep sense of 
their indebtedness to Mr. Faber, and 
would be ready at any moment to testify 
their appreciation of such generous con- 
duct, by electing him to the highest office 
in their power to bestow, but Mr. Faber, 
secure in their goodwill, finds that he has 
all he can manage in attending to his 
important business engagements. 

This purchase was completed in 1885, 
and the money was subscribed for in $10 
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scrip payable in five years, and bearing 
interest at 6 per cent. How the member- 
ship of some 200 was to bear all these 
extra expenses was met with the energetic 
answer that every man must bring a 
friend into the club ranks, and so well 
did the President know the mettle of his 
men, that it did not cause him any sur- 
prise to find that on the same evening on 
which the purchase was concluded, fifty 
new names were on the books waiting 
election. 
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the early morning of Tuesday, October 
the 5th of last year. Two tugs with a 
number of heavily laden coal barges in 
tow were coming down the Kills, and be- 
fore they were aware of the strength of 
the current setting towards the Staten 
Island shore, the tow had drifted into the 
boat-house, and torn the building from 
the piles and was dragging it towards St. 
George’s Ferry, where the unfortunate 
structure was carelessly beached. The 
tide soon floated it again, and smashed 




















S. 1. A. C. BOAT-HOUSE. 


And so the good cause advanced, and 
by the time the boys were able to get 
once again onto the grounds in the 
following spring, there were 450 ‘‘ brave 
men and true” that donned the ‘‘ orange 
and black.” This year learn the num- 
ber is between nine hundred anda 
thousand, and the slogan is, ‘still they 
come. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE BOAT-HOUSE. 


The first, and I am glad to say, the 
only serious calamity that ever befell the 
club, was the 
beautiful boat-house. 


total destruction of their 
This occurred in 





it entirely to pieces, 
the jetty. 

The house and every boat that it con- 
tained, including also the furniture and 
piano in the upper story, was completely 
demolished. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
was responsible for the disaster, and they 
and the company in which the house and 
fixtures were insured, made good the 
pecuniary loss, I believe; but in spite all 
such solid consolation, the accident was a 
terrible blow to the club, handicapped as 
it was with the expenses of improve- 
ments then in progress on their lately 
purchased property. However, _ their 


by driving it against 























energy and indomitable pluck was 
equal to even this severe trial, and 
hardly had the news of the loss 
spread among the members, than the 


board of management had new plans to 
rebuild ona more extensive and elaborate 
scale, ready to lay before the members. 
The work was commenced at once, and 
last summer saw them comfortably in- 
stalled in the handsomest boat house that 
exists in the country to-day. 
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fought struggle. Handsome cups and 
other trophies ornament the mantel- 
shelves. Pictures of most of the famous 
athletes in all the pride of their ‘‘ war 
paint,” surround you on all sides. A fine 
piano stands ready for use, and not a few 
of the boys can touch the notes witha 
practiced hand. Beyond, through an 
archway, is a smaller room, in which 
there is an excellent pool table. On the 
right of the hall are the dining-rooms, 
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THE LANDING STAGE S. I. A. C. BOAT-HOUSE,. 


THE CLUB-HOUSE. 


The house is situated on Richmond 
Terrace, a couple of hundred yards to the 
west of the Livingston Rapid Transit Sta- 
tion, and is built on a little knoll rising 
gently from the road. On entering the 
hall a broad stairway faces you, leading 
to the bed-rooms and private dining- 
rooms, which are on the upper story. On 
the left hand on the ground floor is the 
great reception-room, a fine rectangular 
chamber, with bow windows. The walls 


are prettily festooned with flags won by 
many 


the victorious crews in a hard 





capable of seating fifty to sixty of the 
members at atime. There are verandas 
on two sides, and, during the warm sum- 
mer evenings, it is pleasant to dine out- 
side, while the silvery moonbeams dance 
and shimmer through the whispering 
leaves of the surrounding trees. Beyond, 
through the hallway, is the bar, and in 
rear of that is the kitchen and the other 
offices. The meals are all that a hungry 
athlete could wish for, and the cooking 
and attendance excellent. If you want a 
more elaborate spread and the uninter- 
rupted companionship of a few kindred 
spirits, there are the private dining-rooms 
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RECEPTION ROOM.—S. I. A. C. 


up-stairs. There are ten or twelve large 
and airy bed-rooms on the upper story, 
where the belated loiterer.and transient 
guest find comfortable quarters. In rear 
of the house the first of the fields you 
come to is the tennis courts. At present 
but seventeen nets can be spread, but this 
portion of the ground has been the last to 
receive attention, and is not yet put in 
perfect condition. Nets are up all day 
long, and you can play to your heart's 
content without fear of interruption from 
the ball players, whose field is divided from 
the tennis courts by the grand stands. 

As yet there seems to beno inclination to 
ingraft a ladies’ club onto the sturdy bach- 
elor-stem, but the fair sex are always sure 
of a gallant and most cordial welcome. 
When relatives of members or ladies in- 
troduced by them are present, they are 
privileged to the use of the nets, and it is 
seldom that one walks along the courts 
without seeing half a dozen pretty girls 
hard at work with the racquet. 


THE BASEBALL FIELD AND RUNNING TRACK. 


The baseball field is a magnificent rec- 
tangular piece of beautifully green and 


level turf, round which a_ twenty-yard- 
wide running track is laid. The baseball 
field proper is about 420 feet square, but 
the board fence which surrounds the in- 
closure takes in about 500 feet every 
way. Along the north side are erected 
the grand stands—for there are two—one 
covered and the other not. The covered 
stand is for ladies and their escorts and 
members who will forego the luxury of 
tobacco while seated there, and has a 
seating capacity of about 550. ‘The other 
stand is simply a succession of seats rising 
tier above tier and seats 400. The home 
plate is directly below the ladies’ stand 
and the batter faces south-east. The pub- 
lic entrance is on Bement Avenue. The 
club makes a small charge of twenty-five 
cents admission to all their games of base- 
ball. There is also a charge to the 
public for entrance to the athletic compe- 
titions, which varies according to the 
importance of the meeting. The money 
thus collected goes into the general club 
funds. 

Beneath the ladies’ stand are the dress- 
ing-rooms and lockers, and, also, shower- 
baths and lavatory. 

















THE BOAT-HOUSE 


is immediately across the road from the 
house and is reached by a bridge cross- 
ing the Rapid Transit Railroad. It is a 
very picturesque and commodious two- 
story wooden building, with a spacious 
room on the top story, surrounded by 
broad verandas, from which the whole of 
the regatta course, as well as a charming 
view of the surrounding country, can be 
had. The lower story is fitted up with 
racks for the boats, oars and other para- 
phernalia, and there are also dressing- 
lockers, shower-baths of fresh and salt 
water, and every toilet convenience. 


MANAGEMENT. 


The interests and management of the 
club is in the hands of fifteen members, 
who form the Board of Direction. All the 
officers of the club are elective, but the 
President appoints all committees. The 
best praise that can be given to the wise 
and prudent counsels of those hard-work- 
ing, self-sacrificing individuals who have 
guided the club into this, its noontide of 
prosperity, is simply to point to the gi- 
gantic results that have been -achieved. 


THE DECENNIAL CELEBRATION, 


The crowning effort and most glorious 
exploit yet achieved by the club, was 
the successful carrying out of the jubilee 
celebration of the decennial games, last 
‘‘Labor Day,” Monday, Sept. 5th. Dur- 
ing the day, upwards of ten thousand 
spectators were present, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the day’s programme, which in- 
cluded a magnificent exhibition of la- 
crosse, between the New York Lacrosse 
Club and the Niagaras, won by the for- 
mer; a very fine game of baseball, be- 
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tween the home team, and their most 
persistent rivals, the Young Americas of 
Philadelphia, in which the visitors were 
victorious ; a splendid tennis tournament, 
athletic games of allkinds, a bicycle race, 
won easily by Mr. Rich, the representa- 
tive wheelman of the club, an eight-oared 
shell race on the Kills, in which the lau- 
rels were gained by the Potomacs of 
Washington ; the whole winding up with 
a lively dance and grand display of fire- 
works, 


YACHTING DEPARTMENT. 


The latest addition to the Club’s numer- 
ous interests is the establishment of a 
yachting department. Formal and definite 
action was taken last spring and resulted 
in the election of Mr. J. Eberhard Faber, 
as Commodore; Mr. K. K. McMurray, 
Vice-Commodore; Mr. A. L. Faris, Secre- 
tary, and Dr. A. L. Carroll, Fleet Surgeon. 
The fleet already numbers 25 or 30 sail, 
mostly catboats from 18 to 27 feet in 
length, with a good sprinkling of canoes 
and open sailing craft. Although not pos- 
itively registered on the Club roll of yachts, 
the Athletic Club is proud of claiming Mr. 
Morgan of the A/ayflower, and Mr. Chap- 
man of the Rambler, as members. The 
Club has a capital anchorage, and the 
boat-house affords a jolly rendezvous for 
the boats, and I feel sure that the yachting 
element in the Club will flourish just as 
strongly as the other pastimes that have 
existed for longer periods. 

TheS. I. A.C. to-day is one of the finest 
in the country, in first rate financial stand- 
ing, where the visiting athlete will be sure 
of a cordial welcome, and where he will 
meet as jolly a lot of enthusiastic sports- 
men as can be found anywhere on the 
globe. 





AERIAI. MESSENGERS. 


BY C. 


In the account of the Coronet-Dauniless 
race, written by W. N. King, Jr., and pub- 
lished in Outine (June, 1887), the follow- 
ing paragraphs occur : 

‘“‘We had nearly forgotten the little 
feathered messengers, in their coops for- 
ward, that were to be the bearers of tid- 
ings to an anxious world. [Sunday 
morning. The yachts started from New 
York one o'clock Saturday, March rath. | 
We were forced, however, to send them 
back to America on empty stomachs, for 
pigeons, like many unromantic mortals, 
must eat ; and, consequently, fly faster 
when they feel that within them which 
says, ‘Thou must reach home or starve.’ 
Why did not the cruel steward conceal 
this fact? and let us live in the belief that 
this beautiful creature was only waiting to 
hasten and give back life to its mate, pining 
for her far over the sea. High above our 
heads we hold the delicate creature, 
whose intelligence seems to anticipate our 
desires, as she gracefully rises far above 
the masts. After completing a series of 
circles for several minutes, away she 
starts, without compass or sextant, head- 
ing directly for the white sands of the 
Hook. In the afternoon another is sent 
with a full account of the day’s run and the 
latitude and longitude at noon. 

“ After breakfast [Monday morning j our 
two remaining pigeons were glared at by 
men hungering for fresh meat. One remarks 
that we are very, very far from land, and 
it seems cruel to start those poor birds 
homeward in such a frightful gale, at the 
same time throwing out the suggestion 
that a ‘pigeon-pie’ would not be alto- 
gether mal apropos on an ocean race. 
Notwithstanding all sinister expressions 
and intentions towards these innocents, 
they left us with sad and lonely feelings 
—our last communication with the 
world. 

‘*We have never been able to ascertain 
the fate of our poor messengers, or those 
from the Dauniless, only one of the eight 
having been heard from. It is generally 
believed that they continued on their 
weary journey until exhausted, when they 
fellinto the sea. 

‘‘While the yachts were in mid-ocean 
during those frightful gales that almost 
sent them to the bottom, a report reached 
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New York from Moorehead City, North 
Carolina, that a dying carrier-pigeon, an- 
swering to a description of the last one 
sent from the Coronet, had fallen exhausted 
on the tower of the Atlantic Hotel during 
a severe thunder storm. It was picked 
up after the storm, but no message could 
be found attached. The possibility is 
that it had stopped to rest on the surface 
of the ocean, and the letter was washed 
away by the sea.” 

The crew of the Coronet might just as 
well have made pie of the pigeons liberated 
on her decks, as to send them off as they 
did—speedy death was certain in either 
case, the pie being the quickest and by 
far the most humane of the two forms. 

The first bird sent off Sunday morning 
was the only one that had the ghost of a 
chance to reach land. Pigeons do not fly 
at night, and on this occasion the bird had 
a very long distance to travel and could 
only be counted on to reach home under 
the most favorable circumstances, con- 
ditions which did not exist, as those in 
charge should have known. A strong 
head wind seriously impedes the progress 
of a bird, and part of the time these 
pigeons had to fight a gale of wind. Is 
it any wonder that they were not heard 
from after leaving the vessel? 

Carrier pigeons have been employed to 
convey accounts of yacht races, during 
their progress, to the newspapers of the 
city. In fact, this is the only method of 
getting reports when the outside races are 
contested and the yachts are out of sight 
of land, which has frequently been the 
case in the races for the America’s cup. 
On the day of the first Volunteer-Thistle 
race over a hundred pigeons were sent 
home fromthe boats following the yachts. 
The first bird started from the Zvecira was 
set free by the hand of a charming lady, 
the wife of a member of President Cleve- 
land’s cabinet. She showed great interest 
in the pigeons, asked many questions 
about them of their owner, and watched, 
with the keenest interest, the process of 
securing the message (written ona thin 
and light piece of paper, very tightly 
folded) to a long tail feather. 

Carrier pigeons have been made of use 
in many ways—the most important, per- 
haps, being the conveying of war 
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messages. Several articles on this subject 
appeared during 1887 in English and 
American magazines. Perhaps the most 
novel duties performed by these curious 
creatures are the ones herein to be de- 
scribed. These messengers made it pos- 
sible fora very busy man to take much 
needed outings on his country place, and 
yet keep himself accurately informed all 
the time as to what was going on at his 
office in Broad Street. 

In the summer of 1885 Mr. Alfred de 
Cordova purchased a farm near North 
Branch, New Jersey, about two miles 
from the railroad station and telegraph 
office. Heis a stock broker, and there- 
fore, naturally wished news of the Street 
when he remained at home now and then 
during the week, to look after the place, 
and get much needed rest, out of door 
exercise, and fresh country air. To get 
a telegram from town took two hours and 
unlimited time if it should arrive during 
the operator's lunch hour, not to mention 
the extra cost (fifty cents to one dollar 
charges), for delivery. The idea occurred 
to him that perhaps carrier pigeons might 
be successfully employed to bring the de- 
sired information to him. He therefore 
turned his attention to the matter, sought 
information, and paid a visit to Mr. Ar- 
nold’s lofts, where he met with every at- 
tention from Mr. Benson, another pigeon 
fancier, and Mr. de Cordova purchased 
from him four pairs of ‘‘squealers,” or 
squabs (young pigeons). A comfortable 
coop was made for them in an out-house 
on his farm, Chetolah. The birds were 
well fed and were kept confined for three 
weeks ; then the window of their little 
home was opened for them to go in and 
out at their pleasure. Mr. de Cordova’s 
own account of their doings is graphic. 
He says: : 

‘‘It was quite interesting to me to 
watch their actions on the first day they 
were given their liberty. The first thing 
they did was to go to the window and 
look out; then they took a few steps 
further, until they were about a foot from 
their room, and reconnoitred. They care- 
fully observed every little thing and then 
went in again. In a few moments they 
came out again, and, you could distinctly 
see, with more assurance. Then they 
flew on the roof, picked themselves, and 
played around till night-time came, when 
they went back, each to the identical 
place where he had been accustomed to 
roost. As soon as the birds were certain 
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that they would not be molested they 
began to take observation of my place. 
Having thoroughly satisfied themselves 
that they were at home, they began flying 
around in the vicinity, but not venturing 
more than a mile or two away. My next 
step was to secure them in a large basket 
late in the afternoon. ‘The next day I 
took them half a mile from home and lib- 
erated them. Straight up in the air did 
they fly, circle around, and point right 
away for home. Their next fly was about 
a mile. I gradually increased the dis- 
tance up to fifty miles, and found that 
six out of the eight birds could always be 
depended on.” 

Mr. de Cordova’s usual method has 
been to fly the birds % mile, then 1 mile, 
then 2, 4, 10, 15, 20, 30, 50, 75 and 125 
miles. Further training is unnecessary, 
for if a bird does not get lost while under- 
going this schooling he can be trusted to 
fly 500 miles safely. 

The late Mr. Chas. F. Woerishoffer was 
a friend of Mr. de @ordova, visited him at 
his country-seat and noted his enthusiasm 
for the pigeons. Mr. Woerishoffer offered 
immediately to import and present to Mr. 
de Cordova some of the best breeds from 
Antwerp and Germany. This he did, and 
from the imported stock some very valu- 
able birds have been bred. The foreign 
birds were also mated with native homers 
to good advantage. 

A very excellent article on fancy 
pigeons appeared in Harper's Monthly, 
June, 1886, beautifully illustrated. The 
reader is referred to it for information as 
to the value of birds, the results obtained 
by careful breeding, the methods em- 
ployed in caring for young birds, food, 
housing, mating, and many other points 
that are of interest in this connection. 

Mr. de Cordova’s pigeon loft is divided 
into breeding-room and working-room. 
The breeding-room is fitted up with box 
shelves where the nests are made and eggs 
deposited. A large window, usually left 
open, gives abundance of light and air. 
The place is kept scrupulously clean and 
comfortable in every way for the birds. 

The window space of the working-room 
is divided up into several little entrances 
just wide enough for a bird to pass 
through. Over each entrance is a forked 
wire hinged at top, with lower ends un- 
fastened which the bird on entering 
moves. The fork as it swings back after 
allowing a bird to pass drops onto a wire 
and thus completes an electric circuit 








which is connected with an electric bell 
alarm in the house, about five hundred 
feet away from the loft. Thus every 
pigeon that arrives home after a flight 
notifies the inmates of the house of his 
arrival. The bell keeps ringing untilsome 
one goes to the working-room and breaks 
the connection, by setting the fork to 
work when the next bird arrives, and 
at the same time gets the message tied 
to the bird’s tail feather. 

Every bird is named, and a number is 
given toeachone. A little flat piece of 
metal, like a bracelet, is bent around each 
bird’s leg just above the foot, on which 
the owner’s name and bird’s number are 
stamped. This little band does not in- 
convenience the bird in any way and 
serves as a perfect mark of identification. 
The history and record of each bird is kept 
most carefully, so that the best birds are 
easily picked out when some difficult long 
distance flying is to be done. 

If Mr. de Cordova wishes to remain at 
his farm over a business day he sends a 
basket of birds by express—orin care of a 
train hand—to his office the afternoon be- 
fore. His clerk gets half hourly quotations 
from the tape, writes them out on small 
blanks, ties them to the birds’ tail feathers 
and sets one at liberty every half hour 
during business hours in Broad Street. 
The birds make the distance between New 
York and Chetolah in from fifty minutes 
to an hour and twenty minutes, depend- 
ing on the weather, the birds and other 
circumstances. A female bird will make 
quicker time when she is mating or when 
hungry than at other times. A bird will 
not fly at night, but as darkness approaches 
it will seek a place of safety, and proceed 
on its journey when day breaks again. 
Mr. de Cordova’s experience leads him to 
believe that the male bird, being the 
stronger, flies faster than the female; and 
also that the male bird finds more attraction 
in his home loft than the female, and is 
therefore more anxious to reach it. 

One day last summer the master of 
Chetolah entertained a select company of 
his friends at the farm. The guests were 
driven behind thoroughbreds about the 
country; shown the live stock on the 
farm ; taken all through the hospitable ap- 
pearing country mansion; driven around 
the half-mile race track on the hill in 
quick time, and in many ways mostagree- 
ably entertained and interested. Late in 
the afternoon they were requested to 
visit the pigeon loft. Just as they were 
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leaving the house the alarm bell sounded, 
indicating the arrival of a message from 
the city. 

The clerk in Broad Street knew that there 
was a gathering at the farm, and so he be- 
thought himself of something to send in 
the way of a message to entertain them. 
He sent a slip ‘‘copy” to his printer with 
the word that he must have 100 blanks 
printed in an hour. The blanks came in; 
one was filled out, and late in the after 
noon a bird carried it home. 

The guests were much interested in 
watching Mr. de Cordova get the bird 
from the perch and take the message 
from the tail feather. All were greatly 
amused when it was opened to find a 
message written on a blank like the one 
on the opposite page. 

Of course inquiry was at once made 
as to the stock of the company, whether 
any of it was on the market, etc., etc., 
and no end of fun resulted from the 
little message and messenger. The blanks, 
printed on thin tough paper, have been 
in constant use since that day. During 
the past three summers Mr. de Cordova 
has received by carriers over 50,000 
words, messages of business, convenience 
and pleasure. 

A guest left Chetolah early one after- 
noon with a basket of pigeons in his 
charge. The birds were to be taken toa 
shooting match the next day so that re- 
ports of the proceedings could be sent to 
their owner, who could not absent him- 
self from the farm. When the gentleman 
got onthe train he found that he had come 
away with two railway tickets belonging 
to friends left behind who would need 
them later inthe day. He had purchased 
return tickets for the party. He folded 
the tickets neatly, tied them securely to 
a tail feather of a bird and set it at liberty 
from the car window while the train was 
in motion. ‘The gentlemen at Chetolah 
had not found out that their tickets were 
missing, when the alarm bell rang and the 
tickets were returned to them, long before 
it was time for them to leave for their 
train. 

Mr. de Cordova is a yachtsman and an 
ex-Commodore of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club. On several of his trips East he has 
liberated birds at New Bedford, Boston 
and other cities, sending home by them, 
with very flattering success, messages 
giving accounts of the trip. 

He is also a member of a fishing club 
on the Island of Cutty-bunk, Mass., near 
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New Bedford, from whence he _ has 
flown birds several times, a distance of 
two hundred and twenty-five miles in six 
hours and forty-five minutes. 

During a time of sea fogs and severe 
thunder storms, once when he was down 
East he liberated birds that took as long 
as ten days toreach home. His eye once 
caught the following paragraph in the 
World: L. M. Monroe, of New Canaan, 
Conn., took this slip from a carrier pigeon 
that arrived at his house on Tuesday, June 
28th. ‘‘No. 14. Leaves Watch Hill from 
steam yacht Mooya at 6.45 A.M. All 
on board well. Arrived at Chetolah, 

Mr. de Cordova wrote the gentleman to 
send him the bird by express, and he 
would pay all charges. To his surprise 
the next evening on visiting the coop he 
found the missing bird. Mr. Monroe had 
liberated it, and the pigeon then com- 
pleted the journey, minus his message. 
Birds do not fly when itrains. They seek 
shelter and proceed on their journey when 
the rain stops. 

In the course of a conversation I had 
with Mr. de Cordova he said to me: ‘“‘I am 





under the impression that I am the only 
man in the United States who has made 
use of the carrier pigeon for conveying 
messages from my office to my home, 
with marked success. I make the state- 
ment, hoping that if I am in error I will 
be notified of that fact, and I shall then 
take pains to accord credit where it is 
due. I have hadas many .as ten birds 
bring down to me in a day the half hourly 
quotations of the Stock Exchange. Itis 
very seldom that I am obliged to use the 
telegraph.” 

The success achieved by Mr. de Cor- 
dova in using these wonderful aerial 
messengers may induce others to try their 
hand at it, and for this reason, if there 
were no other, the above facts have been 
given a place were they will be widely 
read by men who perhaps have never be- 
fore had their attention called to these 
birds, and who are in positions to make 
use of them. 

Racing carrier pigeons is a sport that 
has attracted considerable attention, and 
from time to time wonderful records are 
published in the newspapers. Four maga- 
zine articles on carrier pigeons were 
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published during 1887, viz.: J//ustrations, 
May number. Wide Awake, January. 
Cornhill, June. Chambers, July. 

Of course every one knows a pigeon 
will only fly to its own home—it carries 
messages but one way, therefore. 

There is something very fascinating 
about a carrier pigeon. It is a beautiful 
bird to begin with. Its habits are most 
interesting to study, and its performances 
appeal in many ways to the imagination. 


How does a bird know in which direction . 


to fly when it is liberated five hundred 
miles from home, has never seen the 
country in which it is before, and -has 
made the journey to the place in a tightly 
closed basket? Many very curious stories 
are told about the queer doings of carrier 
pigeons. The following incidents, among 
many others, were related to me: 

A grown bird was once taken from its 
home in Centre Street, New York, and 
confined in a coop on Staten Island for six 
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months. One foggy morning its owner 
left home to go to his office in town at 
8.30. The bird was in the barn when he 
left. At 10.15 a letter was delivered at his 
office from the former owner of the bird, 
stating that the pigeon had got free and 
come back to its old home in Centre 
Street. This was quick time for both bird 
and post-office delivery. 

A bird set free in Broad Street started to 
go home at a very reckless pace and it 
brought up against a telegraph wire with 
such force that it became dazed. It flew 
into an open office window and perched 
on a busy lawyer's desk. The occurrence 
was so unusual that the legal light stopped 
work, examined the bird carefully, found 
the owner’s name and the bird’s number 
on its bracelet, and sent his office boy with 
the pigeon to the rightful owner. After a 
rest and careful nursing the pigeon re- 
covered from its hurt and was ready for 
work once more. 





“ ADV 


ANCE.” 


WHEN war's wild clamor filled the land, when Porter swept the sea, 
When Grant held Vicksburg by the throat and Halleck strove with Lee, 
It chanced that Custer’s cavaliers—the flower of all our horse— 


Held Hood's brigade at Carroll’s Ford, 


where still it strove to cross. 


Two days the stubborn skirmish raged—the lines still closer grew; 

And now the rebels gained an inch, and now the men in blue, 

Until at length the Northern swords hemmed in the footmen gray, 

And both sides girded for the shock that won or lost the day. 

*Twas scarce a lance’s length between the torn and slipp’ry banks 

O’er which our neighing squadrons faced the hard pressed Southern ranks. 
And while Hood’s sullen ambush crouched along the river’s marge, 

Their pickets brought a prisoner in, captured in some brief charge. 


This was a stripling trumpeter, a mere 
To grace some loving mother’s hearth 


lad—fitter far 
than these grim scenes of war. 


But still, with proud, defiant mien, he bore his soldier's crest, 
And smiled above the shattered arm that hung upon his breast. 
For was not #e Staff Trumpeter of Custer’s famed brigade ? 

Did not through 47m the General speak, in camp, or on parade ? 


’Twas his to form the battle line. As 


was the clarion peal 


That launched upon the frighted foe that surging sea of steel ! 


They led him to the outer posts within 


the tangled wood, 


Beyond whose shade, on chafing steeds, his waiting comrades stood. 
They placed his bugle in his hand (a musket level nigh), : 


“Now, Vankee, sound a loud ‘ Retreat,’ 


” they whispered. “ Sound—or die!” 


The lad looked up a little space—a lark’s song sounded near, 

As though to ask why men had brought their deeds of hatred here. 
High in the blue the South wind swept a single cloud of foam, 

A messenger, it seemed to him, to bear his last thought home; 
And casting t’ward the Northland far one sad, but steadfast, glance, 
He raised the bugle to his lips and blew—the ‘‘ Grand Advance !” 
A bullet cut the pean short—but, ere his senses fled, 

He heard that avalanche of hoofs thunder above his head! 


He saw his comrades’ sabres sweep resistless o'er the plain, 


And knew his trumpet’s loyal note had sounded not in vain. 
For—when they laid him in his rest (his bugle by his side), 
His lips still smiled—for Victory had kissed them ere he died ! 


F. H. Gassaway, 


Author of “The Pride of Battery ‘B,’” ‘‘ Dandy Fifth,” ete. 
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AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE.1 


BY THOMAS STEVENS. 


[Our Special Correspondent.) 


THROUGH INDIA. 
XXVII. 


Lauorg, the capital of the Punjab, is the 
place, and August ist the time. Lahore is 
the point I have selected, as being the 
nearest place to Furrah, practicable for 
the continuation of my tour awheel. The 
heat is intense, being the end of the heated 
term at the commencement of the earliest 
monsoons. It is certainly not less than 
130° Fahr., in the sun, when at 3 P. M. I 
mount and shape my course toward Am- 
ritza, some thirty-five miles down the 
Grand Trunk Road. 

In such a temperature and beneath such 
asun it behooves the discreet Caucasian 
to dress as carefully for protection against 
the heat as he would against the fro t 
of an Arctic winter. The United States 
army helmet, which I have constantly 
worn since obtaining it at Fort Sydney, Ne- 
braska, has now to be discarded in favor 
of a huge pith solar topee an inch thick 
and but little smaller than an umbrella. 
This over-shadowing head-dress imparts 
a cheerful, mushroom-like aspect to my 
person, and casts a shadow on the smooth 
whitish surface of the road as I ride along, 
that well nigh obliterates the shadow of 
the wheel and its rider. 

Thus sheltered from the rays. of 
the Indian sun, I wheel through the 
beautifully shaded suburban streets of 
Lahore, past dense thickets of fruitful 
plantains, across the broad switch-yard of 
the ‘‘Scinde, Delhi and Punjab Railway,” 
and out onto the smooth, level surface of 
the Grand Trunk Road. This road is, 
beyond a doubt, the finest highway in the 
whole world. It extends for nearly six- 
teen hundred miles, an unbroken high- 
way of marvelous perfection, from Pesh- 
awar on the Afghan frontier to Calcutta. 
It is metalled for much of its length witha 
substance peculiar to the country, known 
as kunkah. Kunkah is obtained almost 
anywhere throughout the Land of the 
Five Rivers—underlying the surface soil. 
It is a sort of loose nodular limestone, 
which when wetted and rolled, cements 
together and forms a road-surface smooth 
and compact as an. asphaltum pavement, 


and of excellent wearing quality. Itisa 
magnificent road to bicycle over; not only 
is it broad, level and smooth, but for 
much of the way it is converted into a 
veritable avenue by spreading shade trees 
on either side. Far and near the rich 
Indian vegetation, stimulated to wear its 
loveliest garb by the early monsoon rains, 
is intensely green and luxuriant; and 
through the richly verdant landscape 
stretches the wide, straight belt of the 
road, far as eye can reach, a whitish 
streak, glaring and quivering with re- 
flected heat. 

The natives of the Punjab, the most 
loyal, perhaps, of the Indian races, are 
beginning to regard the Christian Sabbath 
as a holiday, and happy crowds of people 
in holiday attire are gathered at the Shal- 
amar mango gardens, a few miles out of 
Lahore. Beyond the gardens, I meet a 
native in a big red turban and white 
clothes, em route to Lahore on a bone- 
shaker. He is pedalling ambitiously 
along, with his umbrella under his left 
arm. As we approach each other his 
swarthy countenance lights up with a 
‘‘glad, fraternal smile,” and his hand 
touches his turban in recognition of the 
mystic brotherhood of the wheel. There 
isa mysterious bond of sympathy recog- 
nizable even between the old native-made 
bone-shaker and its Punjabi rider, and the 
pale-faced Ferenghi Sahib mounted on his 
graceful triumph of Western ingenuity and 
mechanical skill. The free display of 
ivories as we approach, the expectation of 
fraternal recognition so plainly evident in 
his face, and the friendly and respectful, 
rather than obsequious manner of salut- 
ing, tells something of that leveling ten- 
dency of the wheel we sometimes hear 
spoken of. 

The park-like expanse of country on 
either hand continues, as mile after mile is 
reeled off ; the shady trees, the ruins, the 
villages and the road-side kos-minars, 
with the perfect highway leading through 
it all—what more could wheelman ask 
than this? A way-side police-chowki 


1 The first article of this series appeared in OutinG for April, 1885. 
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is now seen ahead, a snug little edifice 
of brick beneath the sacred branches 
of a spreading peepul. A six-foot Sikh, in 
the red and blue turban and neat blue 
uniform of the Punjab _ soldier-police, 
stands at the door and executes a stiff, 
military salute as I wheel past. A row 
of conical white pillars and a grass-grown 
plot of ground containing a few bunga- 
lows, and camping space for a regiment, 
indicates a military reservation. ‘These 
spaces are reserved at intervals of ten or 
twelve miles all down the Grand Trunk 
Road ; the distance from each represents 
a day’s march for Indian troops in time of 
peace. 

A bend in the road, and the bicycle 
sweeps over a substantial brick bridge, 
spanning an irrigating canal large enough 
to float a three-masted schooner. The 
bridge and the ditch convey early evidence 
of English enterprise no less conspicuous 
than the road itself. Neatly trimmed 
banks and a tropical luxuriance of over- 
hanging vegetation gives the long straight 
reach of water the charming appearance 
of flowing through a leafy tunnel. Under 
the stimulus of the monsoon rains and the 
more than tropical heat, the soil seems 
bursting with fatness, and earth, air and 
water is teeming with life. ‘The road- 
way itself is swarming with pedestrians, 
trudging along in both directions ; some 
th: re are with the inevitable umbrella 
held above their heads ; but more are 
carrying them under their arms, as though 
in lofty contempt of 130° Fahr. 

Vehicles jingle past by the hundred, 
filled with villagers who have been visit- 
ing or shopping at Lahore or Amritza. 
Their light bamboo carts are provided 
with numbers of little brass cymbals that 
clash together musically in response to 
the motion of the vehicle ; the occupants 
are fairly loaded down with silver jewelry, 
and for color and picturesqueness gener- 
ally it is safe to assume that ‘‘not even 
Solomon in all his glory was arrayed like 
one of these.”. The women particularly 
seem to literally revel in the exuberance 
of bright coloring adorning their dusky 
proportions, the profusion of jewelry, the 
merry jingle-jangle of the cymbals, the 
more than generous heat, and the seem- 
ing bountifulness of everything. These 
Sikh and Jatni merry-makers early im- 
press me as being particularly happy and 
light-hearted people. 

Splendid wheeling though it be, it soon 
becomes distressingly apparent that pro- 
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pelling a bicycle has now to be con- 
sidered in connection with the over- 
powering heat. Half the distance to 
Amritza is hardly covered, and the riding 
time scarcely two hours, yet it finds me 
reclining beneath the shade of a roadside 
tree more used up than five times the dis- 
tance would warrant in a less enervating 
climate. The greensward around me as 
I recline in the shade is teeming with 
busy insects, and the trees are swarming 
with the beautiful winged life of the 
tropical air. Flocks of parroquets with 
most gorgeous plumage, blue, red, green, 
gold and every conceivable hue, flit hither 
and thither, or sweep past in whirring 
flight. All this, however, only serves to 
wean one’s thoughts from the oppressive 
heat for a moment. A feeling of utter 
lassitude and the loss of ambition comes 
over one; the importance of accomplish- 
ing one’s object diminishes, and the 
necessity of yielding to the pressure of the 
fearful heat and taking things easy, be- 
comes the all-absorbing theme of the 
imagination. 

Itis after dark when I arrive at Amritza, 
a thoroughly wilted individual, and suf- 
fering agonies from the prickly heat, 
superinduced by the exertions of the after- 
noon ride. <A willing native guides me 
to a hotel where a smooth-mannered 
Parsee boniface accomodates Sahibs with 
supper, charpoy and cho/a-hazari for the 
small sum of Rs4; _ punkah-wallahs, 
pahni-wallahs, sweepers, etc., extra. A 
cooling douche with water kept at a 
low temperature in the celebrated porous 
bottles, a change of under-clothing, and 
a punkah-wallah vigorously engaged in 
creating an artificial breeze, soon changes 
things for the better. All these refresh- 
ing and renovating appliances, however, 
barely suffice to stimulate one’s ambi- 
tion up to the duty of jotting down in 
one’s diary a brief summary of the day’s 
happenings. 

The punkah of India is a long, narrow 
fan, suspended by cords from the ceiling ; 
attached to it is another cord which finds 
its way outside through a convenient hole 
in the wall or window-frame. For the 
magnificent sum of three annas (six 
cents) the hopeful punkah-wallah sits out- 
side and fills the room with soothing, 
sleep-inducing breezes for the space of a 
day or night, by a constant see-sawing 
motion of the string. Few Europeans 
are able to sleep at night or exist during the 
day without the punkah-wallah’s services, 
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for at least nine months in the year. 
The slightest negligence on his part at 
night, is sufficient to summon the sleeper 
instanter from the land of dreams, to the 
stern reality that the dusky imp outside 
has himself dropped off to sleep. A par- 
donable imprecation, delivered in loud, 
threatening tones; or in the case of a 
person vengefully inclined, or once too 
often made a victim, a stealthy visit to 
the open door, a well-aimed boot, and 
the pendulous punkah again swings to 
and fro, banishing the newly-awakened 
prickly heat, and fanning the recumbent 
figure on the charpoy with grateful breezes 
that quickly send him off to sleep again. 
Seesum or banyan trees, shading twenty 
yards width of luxuriant greensward on 
either side of the road, and each and 
every tree sheltering groups of natives, 
resting, idling, washing their clothes in 
some silent pool, or tending a few graz- 
ing buffaloes, form a truly arcadian scene 
for mile after mile next day. These buf- 
faloes are huge, unwieldy animals with 


black, hairless hides, strong and heavy 
almostas rhinoceroses. Instriking contrast 
to them are the aristocratic little cream-col- 
ored Brahmani cows, with the curious big 
‘‘camel-hump” on their withers. These 
latter animals are pampered and revered 
and made much of among the Brahmans ; 
mythology has it that Brahma created 
cows and Brahmans at the same time, 
and the cow is therefore an object of 
worship and veneration. 

Taken all in all, the worship of the Hin- 
doos has something eminently practical 
about it; their worship is frequently be- 
stowed upon some tangible object that 
contributes directly to their material en- 
joyment. It is very like going back to 
the first principles of gratitude for direct 
blessings received, to worship ‘‘ Mother 
Ganga,” the noble stream that brings 
down the moisture from the Himalayas 
to water their plains and quicken into life 
their needy crops, or to worship the gentle 
bovine that provides them daily with milk 
and cheese and ghee. Wonderful legends 
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are told of the cow, in Hindoomythology. 
The Ramayana tells of a certain marvel- 
ous cow owned by a renowned hermit. 
The hermit being honored by a visit from 
the king, who had with him a numerous 
retinue, was sorely puzzled how to pro- 
vide refreshments for his princely guests. 
The cow, however, proved herself equal 
to the emergency, and— 


** Obedient to her saintly lord, 

Viands to suit each taste outpoured. 

Honey she gave, and roasted grain, 

Mead, sweet with flowers, and sugar-cane. 

Each beverage of flavor rare, 

And food of every sort, were there. 

Hills of hot rice, and sweetened cakes, 

And curdled milk, and soup in lakes. 

Vast beakers flowing to the brim, 

With sugared drink prepared for him ; 

And dainty sweetmeats deftly made, 

Before the hermit’s guest were laid.” 

Through the smooth kunkah-laid bazaars 
of Jullundar, so different from the unridable 
bazaars we have heretofore been made 
familiar with, and I wheel past the 
Queen’s Gardens and into the cantonment 
along lovely avenues and perfect roads, 
The detachment of Royal Artillery, whose 
quarters my road leads directly past, are 
composed largely of the gallant sons of 
Erin, and as I wheel into the cantonment, 
an artilleryman seated on a charpoy be- 
neath a spreading neem tree, sings out to 
his comrades, ‘‘ Be jabbers, bhoys; here’s 
the Yankee phat’s travelin’ around the 
worruld wid a bicycle.” 

I have with me a letter of introduction 
to an officer stationed at Jullundar. Upon 
inquiry, however, I find that he is absent 
at Simla on leave. Desirous of seeing 
something of Tommy Atkins in his Indian 
quarters, I therefore accept an invitation 
to remain at the barracks of the Royal 
Artillery, until ready toresume my journey 
in the morning. At this season of the 
year, an Indian cantonment presents the 
appearance of a magnificent park. The 
barracks are large, commodious structures, 
built with a view to securing the best 
results for the health and comfort of the 
troops. 

No soldiers in the world are so well fed, 
housed and clothed as the British soldiers 
in India, and none receive as much pay, 
except the soldiers of the United States 
army. That they are justly entitled to 
everything that can contribute to their 
happiness and wellfare, goes without say- 
ing. For actual service rendered, and the 
importance of the responsibilities resting 
on their shoulders, it is little enough to 
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say that the British soldiers in India are 
entitled to a greater measure of consider- 
ation than the soldiers of any other army 
in existence. This little army of fifty or 
sixty thousand men is practically respon- 
sible for the good behavior of one-fifth 
of the world’s population, saying nothing 
of affairs without. And in addition to 
this is the wearisome round of existence 
in an Indian barrack, the enervating cli- 
mate and the ennui, so poisonous to the 
active Anglo-Saxon temperament. 

Reliefs of punkah-wallahs are provided 
for the barracks, a number of punkahs 
being connected so that one coolie fans 
the occupants of a dozen or more char- 
poys. In talking about these useful and 
very necessary servants, some of the com- 
ments indulged in by the gentleman who 
first invited me into the barracks are well 
worth repeating :—‘‘Be jabbers, an’ yeez 
have to kape wide awake all night to 
swear at the lazy divils, in orther to git a 
wink av shlape”—and— ‘‘The «moment 
yeez dhrap ashlape, yeez are awake,” are 
choice specimens, heard in reference to 
the punkah-wallahs’ confirmed habit of 
dozing off in the silent watches of the 
night. 

Through a country of alternate sandy 
downs and grazing areas my road leads 
at length through the territory of the 
Rajah of Sirhind. Picturesque and im- 
pressive fortresses, and high crenellated 
stone walls around the villages, give the 
Rajah’s little dominion here a most decided 
medizeval appearance, and dark, dense 
patches of sugar cane attest the marvelous 
richness of the sandy soil, wherever water 
can be applied. Moreover, as if to com- 
plete the interesting picture of a native 
prince’s rule, on the road is encountered a 
gaily dressed party in charge of some 
youthful big-wig on a monster elephant. 
A thick, striped mattress makes a soft 
platform on the elephant’s broad back, and 
here the young voluptuary squats as natur- 
ally as on the floor of hisroom. Some of the 
attendants are dancing along before him, 
noisily knuckling tambourines and drums, 
while others trudge alongside or behind. 
The elephant regards the bicycle with 
symptoms of mild apprehension, and 
swerves slightly to one side. 

South of Sirhind the country develops 
into low, flat jungle, with much of it 
partly overflowed. The road through 
these semi-submerged lowlands is an em- 
bankment, rising many. feet above the 
general level, and provided with numerous 
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culverts and bridges to prevent the 
damming of the waters and the danger of 
washing away the road. The jungle is 
full of busy life. The air is thick with 
the low, murmuring hum of busy insect 
life, birds shriek, whistle, call, hoot, peep, 
chirp and sing among the intertwining 
branches, and frogs croak hoarsely in the 
watery shallows beneath. Noises, too, 
are heard, that would puzzle, I venture, 
many 2 scholarly,. book-wise and speci- 
men-wise naturalist to define as coming 
from the articulatory organs of birds, beast 
or fish. The slow, measured sweep of 
giant wings, beating the air, is heard 
above, and the next moment a huge 
bustard floats down through the trees and 
alights in a moist footing of jungle-grass 
and water. 

Food is obtained, between British sta- 
tions, at the native villages. A _ little 
Brahman village is anything but an en- 
couraging place fora traveler to penetrate 
in search of eatables. A thin, yellow- 
skinned Brahman, with a calico fig-leaf 
suspended from a cocoa-nut fibre waist- 
string, and the white-and-red tatooing’ of 
his holy caste on his forehead, presides 
over a big lump of goodakoo (a prepara- 
tion of tobacco, rose-leaves, jaggeree, 
bananas, opium and cardamum seed, used 
for hookah smoking), and his double per- 
forms the same office for sickly warm 
goats’ milk and doughy, unleavened chup- 
patties. Uninviting as is the prospect, one 
is compelled by the total absence of any 
alternative, to patronize the proprietor of 
the latter articles. 

Stepping inside his little shed-like estab- 
lishment to see what he has, he holds up 
his hands in holy trepidation at the un- 
hallowed intrusion, and begs me to be 
seated outside. My entrance causes as 
much consternation as the traditional bull 
in the china shop, the explanation of 
which is to be found in the fact that any- 
thing I might happen to touch becomes at 
once defiled beyond redemption for the 
consumption of native customers. With 
the weather wilting hot, doughy chup- 
patties and luke-warm, unstrained, strong- 
tasting goats’ milk can scarcely be called 
an appetizing meal, and the latter is 
served in the usual cheap, earthenware 
platter which is at once tossed out and 
broken. 

The natives of India are probably less 
concerned about their stomachs than the 
people of any country in the world. They 
seem to delight in fasting, and growing 
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thin and emaciated ; their ordinary meal 
is a handful of parched grain and a few 
swallows of milk or water. Among the 
zsthetic Brahmans are many specimens 
reduced by habitual fasting and general 
meagreness of diet to the condition of 
living skeletons; yet. they seem to enjoy 
splendid health, and live to a shriveled 
old age. The Brahman shop-keeper squats 
contentedly among his wares, passing the 
hours in dreamy meditation and in con- 
soling pipes of goodakoo. Nothing seems 
to disturb his calm serenity, any more 
than the reposeful expression on the 
countenance of a marble Buddha could be 
affected—nothing but the approach of a 
Sahib toward his shop. It is interesting to 
observe the mingled play of politeness, 
apprehension and alarm in the actions of a 
Brahman shop-keeper at the appearance 
of a blundering, but withal well-meaning 
Sahib, among his wares. Knowing from 
long experience that the Englishman 
would on no account willfully injure his 
property, or trample wantonly on his caste 
prejudices, he is at his wits’ end to com- 
port himself deferentially, and at the same 
time prevent anything from being handled. - 
Money has to be placed where the Brah- 
man can pick it up without incurring the 
awful danger of personal contact with an 
unhallowed kafir. 

The country grows more interesting as 
I proceed southward from Umballa and 
Kurnaul. Not only does it become in- 
tensely interesting by reason of its his- 
torical associations in connection with the 
old Moghul Empire, but in its peculiar 
aspect of Indian life to-day. Monkeys 
are hopping about all over the place, mov- 
ing leisurely about the roofs and walls of 
the villages, or complacently examining 
one another’s phrenological peculiarities 
beneath the trees. About the streets, shops 
and houses these mischievous anthropoids 
are seen in droves, moving hither and 
thither at their own sweet will, as much 
at home as the human occupants and 
owners of the houses themselves. 

Monkeys, being held sacred by the 
Hindoos, are allowed to remain in the 
towns and villages unmolested, doing 
pretty much as they please. Sometimes 
they swarm in such numbers that eternal 
vigilance alone keeps them from devour- 
ing the fruit, grain and other eatables dis- 
played for sale in front of the shops. When 
they get to be an insufferable nuisance 
the Hindoos are glad to be relieved of 
them by measures that are not sanguinary, 
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**AND FAVORING ME WITH SUNDRY SMILES AND COQUETTISH GLANCES, COMMENCE TO DANCE.” 


but will in no wise consent to their being 
killed. 

Ten days’ ride from Lahore brings me to 
Delhi, where several days are spent. No 
more charming spot could possibly be 
found to linger in than the old Moghul 
capital, with its wondrous wealth of his- 
torical associations, both remotely antique 
and comparatively modern, its glorious 
monuments of imperial Oriental splendor 
and its reminiscences of heroic deeds in 
battle. Near my hotel is the famous Cash- 
mere Gate—world-famed in connection 
with the brilliant exploit of the little for- 
lorn hope that on the morning of Septem- 
ber 14th, 1857, succeeded, in the face 
of a deadly fusilade from the walls and 
the wicket gates, in carrying bags of gun- 
powder and blowing it up. Through the 
opening thus effected poured the eager 
troops that rescued the city from ten times 
their own number of mutineers and 
turned the beams of the scale in which 
the fate of the whole British-Indian Empire 
was at the moment balanced. Perhaps in 
all the world’s battles, no more heroic 
achievement was ever attempted or carried 
out than the blowing up of the Cashmere 
Gate. ‘‘Salkeld laid his bags of powder, in 


the face of a deadly fire from the open wicket 
not ten feet distant ; he was instantly shot 
through the arm and leg, and fell back on 
the bridge, handing the port-fire to Ser- 
geant Burgess, bidding him light the fuse. 
Burgess was instantly shot dead in the 
attempt. Sergeant Carmichael then ad- 
vanced, took up the port-fire and succeeded 
in firing the fuse, but immediately fell, 
mortally wounded. Sergeant Smith, see- 
ing him fall, advanced at a run, but find- 
ing that the fuse was already burning, 
flung himself into the ditch.” 

Difficult indeed would it be to crowd 
more heroism into the same number of 
words that I have here quoted from 
Colonel Medley, an eye-witness of the 
affair. Between the double archways of 
the gate is a red sandstone memorial 
tablet, placed there by Lord Napier of 
Magdala, upon which is inscribed the 
names, rank and regiment of those who 
took part in the forlorn hope. All is now 
peaceful and lovely enough, but the stone 
bastions and parapets still remain pretty 
much as when the British batteries ceased 
their plunging rain of shot and shell 
thirty years ago. 

It has been my good fortune, I find, to 
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arrive at the old Moghul capital the day 
before the commencement of an annual 
merry-making, picnicking and general holi- 
day at the celebrated Kootub Minar. The 
Kootub Minar is about eleven miles out 
of Delhi, situated amidst the ruins of 
ancient Dilli (Delhi), the old Hindoo city 
from which the more modern city takes 
its name. It is conceded to be the most 
beautiful minar monument in the world, 
-and ranks with the Taj Mahal at Agra as 
one of the beautiful architectural triumphs 
peculiar to the splendid era of Mohamme- 
dan rule in India, and which are not to be 
matched elsewhere. The day following 
my arrival I conclude to take a spin out 
on my bicycle, as faras the Kootub, and see 
something of it, the ruins amid which it 
stands and the Hindoos in holiday attire. 
I choose the comparative coolness of early 
morning for the ride out; but early though 
it be, the road thither is already swarming 
with gaily dressed people bent on holiday- 
making. The road is a worthy offshoot 
of the Grand Trunk, not a wit less smooth 
of surface, nor less lovely in its wealth of 
sacred shade trees. Moreover, it passes 
through a veritable wilderness of ruined 
cities, mosques, tombs and forts the whole 
distance, and leads right through the mag- 
nificent remains of the ancient Hindoo 
city itself. 

The Kootub Minar is found to be a 
beautifully fluted column, two hundred 
and forty feet high, and it soars grandly 
above the mournful ruins of’ old Dilli, its 
hoary wealth of crumbled idol temples, 
tombs and forts. The minar is supposed 
to have been erected in the latter part of 
the twelth century to celebrate the victory 
of the Mohammedans over the Hindoos 
of Dilli. The general effect of the tall, 
stately Mohammedan monument among 
the Hindoo ruins is that of a proud gladia- 
tor standing erect and triumphant amid 
fallen foes. At least, that is how it looks 
to me, as I view it in connection with the 
ruins at its base, and ponder upon its 
history. A spiral stairway of three hun- 
dred and seventy-five steps leads to the 
summit. A group of natives are already 
up there enjoying the cool breezes and the 
prospect below. In the comprehensive 
view from the summit one can read an in- 
structive sermon of centuries of stirring 
Indian history, in the gray stonework of 
ruined mosques and tombs and fortresses 
and pagan temples that dot the valley of 
the Jumna hereabout almost as thickly as 
the trees. 
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Descending from the Kootub Minar, Iam 
resting beneath the shade of the dak bunga- 
low hard by, whena gray-bearded Hindoo 
approaches, salaams and hands me a 
paper. The paper is a certificate, certify- 
ing that the bearer, Chunee Lal, had per- 
formed before Captain Somebody of the 
Fusileers, and had afforded that officer ex- 
cellent amusement. Before I have quite 
grasped the situation, or comprehended 
the purport of the tendered missive, sev- 
eral men and boys deposit a miscellane- 
ous assortment of boxes and baskets 
before me, and range themselves in a 
semi-circle behind them. The old fellow 
with the certificate picks out a small box 
and raises the lid; a huge cobra thrusts out 
its hideous head and puffs its hooded neck 
to the size of a man’s hand. It then 
dawns upon me that the gray-bearded 
Hindoo is a conjuror ; and being curious 
to seesomething of Indian prestidigitation, 
I allow him to proceed. 

Many of the tricks are quite common- 
place and transparent even to a novice. 
For example, he mixes red, yellow and 
white powders together in a tumbler of 
water and swallows the mixture, making, 
of course, a wry face as though taking a 
dose of bitter medicine. He then calls a 
boy from among the bystanders and blows 
first red powder, then yellow, then white 
into the youngster’s face. I judge he had 
small bags of dry powder stowed away in 
his cheek. He performs his tricks on the 
bare ground, without any such invaluable 
adjunct as the table of his European rival, 
and some of them, viewed in the light of 
this disadvantage, are indeed puzzling. 
For instance, he fills an ordinary tin pot 
nearly full of water, puts in a handful of 
yellow sand, and a handful of red powder, 
and thoroughly stirs them up; he then 
thrusts his naked hand into the water and 
brings forth a handful of each kind, dry 
as when he put themin. Asimple enough 
trick, no doubt, to the initiated; but the 
old conjuror’s arm is bared, and the tin is, 
as far asI can discover, but an ordinary 
vessel, and the trick is performed without 
any cover, table or cloth. After this he 
expectorates a number of glass marbles, 
and ends with a couple of solid iron jin- 
gal balls that he can scarce get out of his 
mouth. There is no mistake about their 
being of solid iron, and the old conjuror 
opens his mouth and lets me see them em- 
erging from his throat. From what I see 
him do as the final act, and which there is 
no deception about, I am inclined to think 
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the old fellow has actually acquired the 
power of swallowing these jingal balls, 
and reproducing them at pleasure. 

After a number of tricks, too familiar to 
justify mentioning here, he covers his head 
with a cloth for a minute, and then reap- 
pears with brass eye-balls, with a small 
hole bored in the centre of each to rep- 
resent the pupils ; and his mouth is ren- 
dered hideous with a set of teeth belonging 
to some animal. In this horrible make- 
up the old Hindoo tom-toms ona small 
oblong drum, while one of his assistants 
sings in broken English ‘‘ Buffalo Gals.” 
He then openly removes the false teeth, 
and taking out the brass eye-balls, he 
casts them jingling on the gravel at my 
feet. They are simply hemispheres of 
sheet brass, and fitted closely over the 
eye-balls beneath the lids. The conjuror’s 
eyes water visibly after the brass covers 
are removed; and well enough they might; 
there is no slight-of-hand about this, it is 
purely an act of self-torture. 

In most of the conjuring tricks, the con- 
juror would purposely make a_ partial 
failure in the first attempt; an assistant 
would then impart the necessary power 
by muttering cabalistic words over a 
monkey’s skull. 

A mongoose had been tethered to a 
stake at the beginning of the performance, 
and the little ferret-like enemy of the snake 
family kept tugging at his tether and 
sniffing suspiciously about whenever 
snakes appeared in the conjuror’s manipu- 
lations. 

He had promised me a fight between 
the mongoose and a snake, and _ before 
presenting his little brass bow] for back- 
sheesh he holds out a four-foot snake to- 
ward the eager little animal at the stake. 
The snake writhes and struggles to get 
away, evidently badly scared at the pros- 
pect of an encounter with the mongoose; 
but the man succeeds in depositing him 
within his adversary’s reach. The mon- 
goose nabs him by the neck in an instant, 
and would no doubt soon have finished 
him; but the assistants part them with 
wire crooks, putting the snake in a basket 
with several others and the mongoose in 
another. 

Leaving the scene of the conjuring, I 
turn my attention to my wheel, thinking 
of starting back to Delhi; when I find 
that that ‘‘cycle of strange experiences” 
had attracted to itself a no less interesting 
gathering than a troupe of Nautch girls 
and their chaperon. The troupe numbers 
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about a dozen girls, and they have come 
to the merry-making at the Kootub to 
gather honest shekels by giving exhibi- 
tions of their terpsichorean talents in the 
Nautch-dance. 

I had been wondering whether an op- 
portunity to see this famous dance would 
occur during my trip through India ; and 
so when four or five of the prettiest of 
these dusky damsels gather about me, 
smile at me winsomely, ogle me with 
their big black eyes, smile again, smile’ 
separately, smile unanimously, smile all 
over their semi-mahogany, but neverthe- 
less, not unhandsome faces, and every 
time displaying sets of pearly teeth, what 
could I do, what could any one have done 
but smile in return? 

There is no language more eloquent or 
more easily understood than the language 
of facial expression. No verbal question 
or answer is necessary. I interpret the 
winsome smiles of the Nautchnees aright, 
and they interpret very quickly the per- 
mission to go ahead that reveals itself in 
the smile they force from me. Eight of 
the twelve are commonplace girls of 
from fourteen to eighteen, and the other 
four are ‘‘ dark but comely ”—quite hand- 
some as handsomeness goes among the 
Hindoos. Their arms are bare of every- 
thing save an abundance of bracelets, and 
the upper portion of the body is rather 
scantily draped, after the manner and 
custom of all Hindoo females; but an 
ample skirt of red calico reaches to the 
ankle. Rings are worn on every toe, and 
massive silver anklets with tiny bells 
attached make music when they walk or 
dance. They wear a profusion of brace- 
lets, necklaces of rupees, head ornaments, 
ear-rings and pendant charms and a mas- 
sive gold or brass ring in the left nostril. 
The nostril is relieved of its burden by a 
string that descends from a head ornament 
and takes up the weight. 

The Nautch girls arrange themselves in- 
to a half-circle, their scarlet costumes 
forming a bright crescent, terminating in 
a mass of spectators, whose _ half-naked 
bodies, varying in color from pale olive 
to mahogany, are arrayed in costumes 
scarcely less showy than the dancers. 
The chap ron and eight outside girls tom- 
tom an appropriate Nautch accompani- 
ment on drums with their fingers, the four 
prettiest girls advance, and favoring me 
with sundry smiles, and coquettish glances 
from their bright black eyes, they com- 
mence to dance. 
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An idea seems to prevail in many Occi- 
dental minds that the Nautch dance is a 
very naughty thing; but nothing is farther 
from the truth. Of course it can be made 
naughty, and no doubt, often is; but then 
- so can many another form of innocent 
amusement. The Nautch dance is a de- 
corous and artistic performance when 
properly danced; the graceful motions 
and elegant proportions of the human 
form, as revealed by lithe and graceful 
dancers, are to be viewed with an eye as 
purely artistic and critical as one regards 
a Venus or other production of the sculp- 
tor’s studio. 

The four dancers take the lower hem of 
their red garment daintily between the 
thumb and finger of the right hand, spread- 
ing its ample folds into the figure of an 
opened fan, by bringing the outstretched 
arm almost on a level with the shoulder. 
A mantle of transparent muslin, fringed 
with silver spangles, is worn about the 
head and shoulders in the same indescrib- 
ably graceful manner as the mantilla of 
the Spanish sefiorita. Raising a portion 
of this aloft in the left hand, and keeping 
the ‘‘fan” intact with the right, the dancers 
twirl around and change positions with 
each other, their supple figures mean- 
while assuming a variety of graceful 
motions and postures from time to time. 
Now they imitate the spiral movements of 
a serpent climbing around and upward on 
an imaginary pole; again they assume 
an attitude of gracefulness, their dusky 
countenances half-hidden in seeming co- 
quetry behind the muslin mantle, the 
large red fan waving gently to and fro, 
the feet unmoving, but the undulating 
motions of the body and the tremor of the 
limbs sufficing to jingle the tiny ankle- 
bells. On the whole, the Nautch dance 
would be disappointing to most people 
witnessing it; its fame leads one to ex- 
pect more than it really amounts to. 

Before leaving Delhi I take a ramble 
over the various places of interest, notably 
the palace-fort of Shah Jehan, the Jama 
Mesjid, and not forgetting a stroll up the 
famous Chandni Chouk (street of silver). 
Delhi has been the theatre of stirring and 
tragic events almost without interruption 
from its foundation to the Sepoy Mutiny. 
But it is difficult to realize this, nowadays, 
as one promenades the Chandni Chouk, 
and notes the air of peace and content- 
ment that pervades the whole city. It 
seems quite true, as Edwin Arnold says 
in his ‘‘India Revisited,” that ‘‘ Derby is 
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now not more contentedly British than is 
Delhi.” Whatever may be the faults of 
British rule in India, no impartial critic 
can say that the people are not in better 
hands than they have ever been before. 

A three days’ eventful ride from Delhi, 
brings me into Agra, world-famed in con- 
nection with the Taj Mahal. A day is 
passed here in company with officers from 
the garrison, visiting the beautiful archi- 
tectural poem named Akbar’s fort and 
other impressive monuments of the palmy 
days of the Moghul Empire. 

Finer and more imposing in appear- 
ance even than the fort at Delhi, is that 
atAgra., Walls of red sandstone, seventy 
feet high, and a mile and a half in circuit, 
picturesquely crenelated, and with impos- 
ing gateways and a deep, broad moat, 
complete a work of stupendous dimen- 
sions. One is overcome with a sense of 
grandeur upon first beholding these Indian 
palace-forts, after seeing nothing more 
imposing than mud walls in Persia and 
Afghanistan ; they are magnificent look- 
ing structures. The contrast, too, of the 
red sandstone walls and gates and ram- 
parts, with the white marble buildings of 
the royal quarters, is very striking. The 
domes of the latter, seen at a distance, 
seem like snow-white bubbles resting ever 
so lightly and airily upon the darker mass; 
one almost expects to see them rise up 
and float away on the passing zephyrs like 
balloons. 

Passing inside over a drawbridge and 
through the massive Delhi Gate, we pro- 
ceed into the interior of the fort, traversing 
a broad ascent of sandstone pavement. 
Everything around us shows evidence of 
unstinted outlay in design, execution and 
completion of detail in the carrying out 
of a stupendous undertaking. Every- 
where the spirit of Akbar the Magnificent 
seems to hover amid his creations. One 
emerges from the covered gateway and 
the walled corrugated causeway, upon 
the parade ground. Crenelated walls, a 
park of artillery and roomy English 
barracks greet the vision. Sentinels— 
sepoy sentinels in huge turbans, and 
English sentinels in white sun-helmets— 
are pacing their beats. But not on these 
does the gaze of the visitor rest. Straight 
ahead of him thererises above the red sand- 
stone walls and the bare parade ground, 
three marble domes, white as newly- 
fallen snow, and just beyond are seen the 
gilt pinnacles of Akbar’s palace. 

We wander among the beautiful marble 
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creations, gaze in wonder at the snowy 
domes supported on marble pillars, mo- 
saiced with jasper, agate, blood-stone, 
lapis-lazuli and other rare stones. We 
stand on the white marble bzalustrades, 
carved so exquisitely as to resemble lace- 
work, and we look out upon the yellow 
waters of the Jumna, flowing sluggishly 
along seventy feet below. Here is where 
the Grand Moghul, Akbar, used to sit and 
watch elephant fights and boat races. 
There are none of these to be seen now ; 
but that does not mean that the prospect is 
either tame or uninteresting. The banks of 
the Jumna are alive with hundreds of 
dusky natives engaged in washing clothes 
and spreading linen out in the sun to 
bleach. The prospect beyond is a revela- 
tion of vegetable luxuriance and wealth, 
and of historical reminiscence in the shape 
of ruins and tombs. 

One’s eyes, however, are drawn away 
from the contemplation of the picturesque 
life below, and from the prospect of grove 
and garden and crumbling tombs, by the 
mesmerism of the crowning glory of all 


Indian architectural triumphs, the famous © 


Taj. This matchless mausoleum rests on 
the right-hand bank uf the Jumna, abouta 
mile down stream. The Taj, with its 
marvelous beauty and snowy whiteness, 
seems to cast a spell over the beholder, 
from the first; one can no more keep his 
eyes off it, when it is within one’s range 
of vision, than he can keep from breathing. 
It draws one’s attention to itself as irresis- 
tibly as though its magnetism were a liv- 
ing and breathing force exerted directly to 
that end. It is the subtlety of its unap- 
proachable loveliness, commanding hom- 
age from all beholders, whether they will 
or no. 

We turn away from it awhile, however, 
and find ample scope for admiration close 
at hand. We tread the marble aisles of 
the Pearl Mosque, considered the most 
perfect gem of its kind in existence. One 
stands in its court-yard and finds himself 
in the chaste and exclusive companion- 
ship of snowy marble and blue sky. One 
feels almost ill at ease, as though con- 
scious of being an unspotless and im- 
perfect thing, marring perfection by his 
presence. ‘‘Quiet as a nun, breathless 
with adoration,” one enthusiastic visitor 
exclaims, in an effort to put his sentiments 
and impressions of the Moti Mesjid into 
words. Like this adoring traveler, the 
average visitor will rest content to be 
carried away by the contemplation of its 
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chaste beauty, without prying around for 
possible defects in the details of the par- 
ticular school of architecture it graces. 
He will have little patience with carping 
critics who point to the beautiful screens 
of floriated marbletracery, and say: ‘‘ Nuns 
should not wear collars of point lace.” 

From the Moti Mesjid, we visit the Shish 
Mahal, or mirrored bath-rooms. The 
chambers and passages here, remind me 
of the mirrored rooms of Persia; here, as 
there, thousands of tiny mirrors are used 
in working out various intricate designs. 
My three uniformed companions at once 
reflect not less than half a regiment 
af British soldiers therein. 

From the fort we drive in a native gharri 
to the Taj, a mile drive through suburban 
scenery, plantain gardens, groves and 
ruins. This lovely structure has been 
described so often by travelers, that one 
can scarce venture upon a description 
without seeming to repeat what has 
already been said by others. One of the 
best descriptions of its situation and sur- 
roundings is given by Bayard Taylor; he 
says: ‘‘ The Taj stands on the bank of the 
Jumna, rather more than a mile to the 
eastward of the Fort of Agra. It is ap- 
proached by a handsome road cut through 
the mounds left by the ruins of ancient 
palaces. It stands in a large garden, in- 
closed by a lofty wall of red sandstone, 
with arched galleries around the interior, 
and entered by a superb gateway of sand- 
stone, inlaid with ornaments and inscrip- 
tions from the Koran in white marble. 
Outside this grand portal, however, is a 
spacious quadrangle of solid masonry, 
with an elegant structure, intended as a 
caravanserai, on the opposite side. What- 
ever may be the visitor's impatience, he 
cannot help pausing to notice the fine 
proportions of these structures, and the 
massive style of their construction. Pass- 
ing under the open demi-vault, whose 
arch hangs high above you, an avenue of 
dark Italian cypress appears before you. 
Down its centre sparkles a long row of 
fountains, each casting up a single slender 
jet. On both sides, the palm, the banyan, 
and feathery bamboo mingle their foliage; 
the song of birds meets your ears, and the 
odor of roses and lemon flowers sweetens 
the air. Down such a vista, and over 
such a foreground, rises the Taj.” 

Of the Taj itself, fault hassbeen found 
with its proportions by impassionate 
critics, like the party who regards the 
Moti Mesjid ‘‘nun” as faulty, because 
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THE TAJ-MAHAL AGRA, INDIA. 


she wears a point lace collar; but the 
ordinary visitor will find room for nothing 
but admiration and wonder. It is hard 
to believe that there is any defect, even in 
its proportions, for so perfect do these 
latter appear, that one is astonished to 
learn that it is a taller building than the 
Kootub Minar. One would never guess 
it to be anywhere near so tall as 243 
feet. The building sets on a plinth of 
white marble, eighteen feet high, and a 
hundred yards square. At each corner of 
the plinth stands a minaret. also of 
white marble, and 137 feet high. The 
mausoleum itself occupies the central 
space, measuring in depth and width 186 
feet. The entire affair is of white Jeypore 
marble, resting upon a lower platform of 
sandstone: ‘‘A thing of perfect beauty 
and of absolute finish in every detail, it 
might pass for the work of a genii, who 
knew naught of the weaknesses and ills 
with which mankind are beset. It is not 
a great national temple erected by a free 
and united people, it owes its creation to 
the whim of an absolute ruler who was 
free to squander the resources of the State 
in commemorating his personal sorrows 
or his vanity.” 

Another distinguished visitor comment- 
ing on the criticisms of those who profess 


to have discovered defects, says: ‘‘The 
Taj is like a lovely woman ; abuse her as 
you please, but the moment you come 
into her presence, you submit to its fascin- 
ation.” 
‘‘Tf to her share some female errors fall, 

Look in her face, and you'll forget them all.”’ 

Passing beneath the vaulted gateway, 
we find a sign-board, telling that the best 
place from which to view the Taj is from 
the roof of the gateway. A flight of steps 
leads us to the designated vantage-point, 
when the tropic garden, the fountains, 
the twin mosques in the far corners, the 
river, the minarets, and above all, the 
Taj itself lay spread out before us for our 
inspéction. The scene might well conjure 
up a vision of Paradise itself. The glorious 
Taj: ‘‘So light it seems, so airy, and so 
like a fabric of mist and moonbeams, 
with its great dome soaring up, a silvery 
bubble,” that it is difficult, even at a few 
hundred yards’ distance, to believe it a 
creation of human hands. While gazing 
on the Taj, men let their cigars go out, 
and ladies drop their fans without noticing 
it. ee 

Descending the steps again we pass in- 
side, and again pause to survey it from 
the end of the avenue. An element of 
the ridiculous here appears in the person 
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and the appeals of an old Hindoo fruit 
vender. This hopeful agent of Pomona 
squats beside a little tray, and as we 
stand and feast our eyes on the sublimest 
object in the world of architecture, he 
persistently calls our attention to a dozen 
or two half-decayed mangoes and custard- 
apples that comprise his stock in trade. 

We pass down the cypress aisle, and 
invade the plinth. Hundreds of natives, 
both male and female, are wandering 
about it. The dazzling whiteness of the 
promenade is in striking contrast to the 
color of their own bodies. As the groups 
of women walk about, their toe-rings and 
ankle-ornaments jingle against the marble, 
and their parti-colored raiment and_bar- 
barous gew-gaws look curiously out of 
place here. The place seems more ap- 
propriate to vestal virgins, robed in white, 
than to dusky Hindoo females, arrayed in 
all the colors of the rainbow. Many of 
these people are pilgrims who have come 
hundreds of miles to see the Taj, and to 
pay tribute to the memory of Shah Jehan, 
and his faithful wife, the Princess Arju- 
mund, whose mausoleum is the Taj. Two 
young men, we see, leading an aged 
female, probably their mother, down the 
steps to the vault, where, side by side, 
the remains of this royal pair repose. The 
old lady is going down there to deposit a 
rose or two upon Arjumund’s tomb, a 
tender tribute paid to-day, by thousands, 
to her memory. 

We climb the spiral stairs of one of the 
minars, and sit out on the little pavilion at 
the top, watching the big ugly crocodiles 
float lazily on the surface of the Jumna at 
our feet. Before departing, we enter the 
Taj and examine the wonderful mosaics 
on the cenotaphs and the encircling 
screen-work. ‘This inlaid flower-work is 
quite in keeping with the general magnifi- 
cence of the mausoleum, many ofthe 
flowers containing not less than twenty- 
five different stones, assorted shades of 
agate, cornelian, jasper, blood-stone, 
lapis-lazuli and turquoise. Ere leaving 
we put to test the celebrated echo; that 
beautiful echoing, that—‘‘ floats and soars 
overhead in a long, delicious undulation, 
fading away so slowly that you hear it 
after it is silent, as you see, or seem to see, 
a lark you have been watching, after it is 
swallowed up in the blue vault of heaven.” 

Through a region of wondrous richness 
my way leads me from Agra to Cawn- 
pore, passing through scores of towns and 
villages. Hindoo temples and way-side 
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idols lend their picturesque architecture in 
the one case, and their hideous fascina- 
tion in the other, to make every kos of the 
way interesting. Many of the Hindoo 
temples are very exquisite structures, 
blood-red in color and adorned with gilt 
pinnacles. Passing early in the morning 
through Miran Serai I notice a particularly 
lovely temple, and halt for a minute to 
pay it an unceremonious visit of curios- 
ity. Not wishing to intrude, I merely 
kneel on the steps and thrust my head in 
at the door to look about. Inside is an 
ancient Brahman, engaged in sweeping , 
out the floral offerings of the previous day; 
he favors me with the first indignant 
glance Ihave yet received in India. When 
I have satisfied my curiosity and with- 
drawn from the doorway, he comes out 
himself, and shuts the beautifully chased 
brazen door with quite an angry slam. 
The day previous was the anniversary of 
Krishna’s birth; the blood of sacrificial 
goats and bullocks is smeared profusely 
about the altar. It is, no doubt, the 
enormity of an unhallowed unbeliever in 
one god, thrusting his infidel head inside 
the temple at this unseemly hour of the 
morning, whilst the blood of the mighty 
Krishna’s sacrificial victims is scarcely dry 
on the walls, that arouses the righteous 
wrath of the old Hindoo priest—as well 
indeed it might. 

Idols usually occupy a little shed-like 
structure at the entrance to the villages. 
Every little village or hamlet one passes 
through south of Agra seems laudably 
determined to own a god of some sort; 
those whose finances fail to justify them 
in sporting a nice red-painted god with 
gilt trimmings, sometimes console them- 
selves with an humble little two-dollar 
soap-stone deity that looks as if he has 
been rudely chipped into shape by some 
unskillful “’prentice hand.” God making is 
a highly respectable and lucrative profes- 
sion in India, but only those able to afford 
it can expect the luxury of a nice painted 
and varnished deity right to their hand 
every day. Of course people cannot ex- 
pect a first-class deity for a couple of 
rupees; although the best of everything 
is generally understood to be the cheapest 
in the end, it takes money to buy marble, 
red paint and gold leaf. 

The monsoon rains detain me two or 
three days at Cawnpore and enable me to 
see something of the beautiful Memorial 
Gardens and Well, as also the Memorial 
Church and other mournful monuments of 

















the mutiny. The Memorial Gardens and 
the Well inclosed therein, commemorate 
one of the most pathetic incidents of that 
time; the brutal massacre by Nana Sahib 
of about two hundred English women and 
children. This arch-fiend held supreme 
sway over Cawnpore from June 6th, 1857, 
to July 15th; and in that brief period com- 
mitted some of the most atrocious deeds 
of treachery and deviltry that have ever 
been recorded. Backed by a horde of 
blood-thirsty mutineers, he committed 
deeds, the memory of which causes tears 
of pity for his victims to come unbidden 
into the eyes of the English tourist thirty 
years after. Delicate ladies, who from 
infancy had been the recipients of tender 
care and consideration, were herded to- 
gether in stifling rooms, with the thermo- 
meter at 120° in the shade, marched through 
the broiling sun for miles, subjected to 
heart-rending privations, and at length 
butchered together with their help- 
less children. After the treacherous 
massacre of the few surviving English- 
men, at the Suttee Chowra Ghaut, the re- 
maining women and children were re- 
served for further cruelties, and the final 
act of Nana’s fiendish vengeance. 

In the lovely Memorial Garden, where 
all is now so calm, so peaceful, scarcely 
does it seem possible, that beneath the 
marble figure of the Pitying Angel, re- 
pose the dust of two hundred of Eng- 
land’s gentle martyrs, whose murdered 
and mutilated forms, but thirty years ago, 
choked up the well in which they, ‘‘ both 
dead and dying,” were tossed. 

Whilst I stand and read the sorrowful 
inscription, it rains a soft, unpattering 
shower; are these gentle droppings the 
tender tribute of Angels’ tears, I wonder? 
and does it always rain so soft and noise- 
lessly here as it does to-day? The dark- 
est memories of the mutiny cluster about 
Cawnpore. The shadow of Nana’s dia- 
bolical crime of butchering two hundred 
English women and children in cold 
blood, still hangs over Cawnpore. The 
vision of human tigers glorying in their 
skill at severing the imprisoned ladies’ 
heads from their bodies at one cut, in 
splitting little children in twain, and in 
smearing themselves with the blood of 
their helpless victims, still causes a feeling 
of bitterness to come into the minds of 
the Englishman when he visits Cawn- 
pore, though he everywhere else regards 
the natives about him with no other feel- 
ings than of the kindest possible nature. 
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Wet weather helps to make my daily 
runs interesting from yet another point of 
view, after leaving Cawnpore. How it 
can pour down on the Gangetic Plains, 
to be sure! Sometimes the water fairly 
descends in sheets instead of drops. But, 
with all this, the splendid kunkah road 
remains perfect for wheeling. Hindoo 
devotees are now frequently observed 
worshiping trees by the roadside. Sacred 
bel trees streaked with red paint are 
representative of Siva the destroyer, the 
third person in the Hindoo Triad, whom 
Brahma himself is said to have worshiped, 
although he is regarded as the Creator. 
In the absence of Siva himself, the 
worship of the bel tree is supposed to be 
as efficacious as worshiping the idol 
direct. 

Once I overtake an individual doing 
penance for his sins by crawling on his 
stomach all the way to Benares, the 
Mecca of the Hindoo religion. In addi- 
tion to crawling, he is dragging a truck 
containing his personal effects, by a rope 
tied about his waist. Every fifty yards or 
so he stands up and stretches himself; 
then he lays prostrate again and worms 
his way along the road like a snake. 
Benares is still about a hundred miles 
distant, and not unlikely this determined 
devotee has already been crawling in this 
manner for weeks. This painful sort of 
penance was formerly indulged in by Hin- 
doo fanatics very largely, but the English 
government has now all but abolished 
the practice by mild methods of dis- 
couragement. 

My road to Benares takes me through 
the city and station of Allahabad, travers- 
ing all the while a most rich and interest- 
ing country. In proof that the cycle is 
making its way in India it may be men- 
tioned that at both Cawnpore and Allaha- 
bad the native postmen are mounted on 
strong, heavy bicycles, made and sup- 
plied from the post-office workshops at 
Allighur. They are rude machines, but a 
slight improvement upon the honored 
boneshaker; but their introduction is 
suggestive of what may be looked for in 
the future.. As evidence, also, of the oft- 
repeated saying that ‘‘the world is small” 
I here have the good fortune to meet 
Mr. Wingrave, a wheelman whom I met 
at the Barnes Common tricycle parade 
when passing through London. 

There is even a small cycle club in 
quasi existence at Allahabad; but it is 
afflicted with chronic lassitude as a result 
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of the enervating climate of the Indian 
plains. Young men who bring with 
them from England all the Englishman’s 
love of athletics, soon become averse to 
exercise, and prefera quiet ‘‘ peg” be- 
neath the punkah, to wheeling or cricket. 
During the brief respite from the hades- 
like temperature afforded by December 
and January, they sometimes take club 
runs down the Ganges and indulge in 
the pastime of shooting at alligators with 
small-bore rifles. 

At length I reach Benares, wheeling 
down the luxuriant Ganges Valley. Of 
all the cities of the East, Benares is per- 
haps the most interesting at the present 
day to the European tourist. Its fourteen 
hundred shivalas, or idol temples, and 
two hundred and eighty mosques; _ its 
wonderful bathing ghats swarming with 
pilgrims washing away their sins, the 
burning bodies, the sacred Ganges, the 
hideous idols at every corner of the streets 
and its strange idolatrous population, 
make upa scene that awakens one toa 
keen appreciation of its novelty. One 


realizes fully that here, the idolatry, the 
‘‘bowing down before images” that in 
our Sunday-school days used to seem so 
unutterably wicked and perverse, so mon- 
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strous and so far, far away, is a tangible 
fact. To keep up their outward appear- 
ance ona par with the holiness of their 
city, men streak their faces and women 
mark the parting in their hair with red. 
Sacred bulls are allowed to roam _ the 
streets at will, and the chief business of a 
large proportion of the population seems 
to be the keeping of religious observances 
and paying devotion to‘the multitudinous 
idols scattered about the city. 

‘ Everywhere, in niches of the walls, 
under trees, on pedestals at frequent 
corners are idols, hideously ugly; red 
idols, idols with silver faces and stone 
bodies, some with mouths from ear to 
ear, big idols, little idols, the worst ommni- 
um gatherum imaginable. Sati, nothing 
visible but her curious silver face, beams 
overa black mother-hubbard sort of gown 
that conceals whatever she may possess 
in the way of a body; Jagaddatri, the 
Mother of the World, with four arms, 
seated on a lion; Brahma, with five eyes 
and four mouths curiously made to sup- 
ply quadrupal faces; Kamadeva, the 
handsome little God of Love (the Hin- 
doo Cupid), whom the cruel Siva once 
slew with a beam from his third eye—all 
these and multitudinous others greet the 


























curious sight-seer whichever way one 
turns. Hanuman, too, is not forgotten, 
the great Monkey King who aided Rama 
in his expedition to Ceylon ; outside the 
city proper is the monkey temple where 
thousands of the sacred anthropoids do 
congregate and consider themselves at 
home. ‘Then there is the fakirs’ temple, 
the most beautifully carved shivala in 
Benares ; here priests distribute handfuls 
of soaked gram to all mendicants who 
present themselves. The gram is sup- 
plied by wealthy Hindoos, and both 
priests and patrons consider it a great sin 
to allow a religious mendicant to go 
away from the temple empty-handed. 

But perhaps the most interesting sight 
in Benares is the celebrated bathing 
ghats, and the strange, animated scene 
of pilgrims bathing, bodies burning 
and swarms of people ascending and 
descending the broad flights of steps. 
How intensely eager do these dusky be- 
lievers in the efficacy of ‘‘ Mother Ganga” 
as a purifier of sin, dip themselves 
beneath the yellow water, rinse out their 
mouths, scrape their tongues, rub, duck, 
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splash and disport ; they fairly revel in the 
sacred water; happy, thrice happy they 
look, as well indeed they may, for now 
are they certain of future happiness. 

Next to washing in the sacred stream 
during life, the Hindoos’ ambition is to 
yield up the ghost on its bank, and then to 
be burned on the Burning Ghat and have 
his ashes cast adrift on the waters. 

From Benares my road traverses the 
Bengal hills to the valley of the Hooghli, 
and on to Calcutta. Every mile of the 
ride down this glorious Grand Trunk 
Road, from first to last, is replete with expe- 
riences of the most interesting character. 
The dik bungalow service, the famous 
mail-runners of Bengal and the teeming 
population on the roads are of never-end- 
ing interest. So, too, is the life of the tiger 
infested jungles of Bengal, the ape 
peopled forests of the Hooghli Valley, and 
the oddly primitive worship of the Bengal 
ryots. But our limit of available space 
just now is already crowded ; and it must 
be au revoir to glorious India; promising 
ourselves a more lingering feast upon her 
wonders at no far distant day. 








BY H. N. 


Ear y in the summer while spending a 
few days on business in G , a brisk 
and beautiful town not far from the 
southern foot-hills of the Adirondacks, a 
friend whom I knew to be an enthusiastic 
fisherman, said to me, ‘‘Have you ever 
had any experience of roughing it in the 
woods?” I confessed that while it had long 
been a cherished dream that I might some 
day penetrate the wilderness and emulate 
the stirring exploits of Deerslayer, e¢ a/., 
yet I had never seriously considered the 





actual possibility of so doing. ‘‘ No- 
thing is easier,” he exclaimed. ‘I go 


every year for a short trip, and if you will 
join me I will guarantee to take you in 
one day’s journey to where trout swarm 
in the waters and deer are waiting to be 
shot.” I laughed, and said I'd think of it, 
and I did. In fact, as the weeks slipped 
by the idea grew upon me so strongly 
that at last I wrote, ‘‘ Dear H : Ihave 
decided to join you, as suggested, and if 
agreeable will bring a friend whose soul 
I have filled with a thirst for blood.” The 
answer came promptly, “Am very glad 
you will come and I shall expect yourself 
and friend on the 1st.” 

Leaving New York on the night of the 
31st of August, the next morning found us 
at G——, where H joined us, and to- 
gether we sped on to N , the terminus 
of the railroad. 

Here a two-horse wagon awaited us, 
and our forty-mile ride commenced over 
as rough and beautiful a country as can 
be found. Several showers necessitating 
the donning of rubber coats and hats gave 
us our first taste of the pleasures of open 
air life, but at last we reached our destina- 
tion at about 8 P. M. The house, our 
point of departure for the woods, was 
situated about midway down the east 
shore of a beautiful lake some six miles in 
length, famed for its salmon trout. This, 
however, was far too civilized for us, and 
we were impatient to be off; but one thing 
and another delayed us from Saturday 
until Monday, when at last we were em- 
barked in a boat along with sundry pro- 
visions, rifles, rods, rubber coats, etc., etc., 
bound for-the head of the lake, the starting 
point of our land journey. 

The prospect of a fourteen-mile tramp 
through the forest, carrying packs, which 
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must of necessity be weighty, inasmuch 
as we had to carry in supplies for our ten 
days’ sojourn as well as extra clothing, 
rifles, etc., had been obtruding itself very 
persistently as we neared shore, and there- 
fore the guide’s announcement that he 
could secure a horse to ‘‘ pack in” our 
outfit was received with heartfelt gratifica- 
tion. The necessary preliminaries of ad- 
justing the pack on the unwilling steed, 
and the taking of our ‘‘ tins” by an itiner- 
ant photographer, having been accom- 
plished, we took up the line of march 
and vanished from civilization. Of our 
tramp I desire to say little except that it 
consisted of three miles of deep rutted 
lumber road, and eleven of blazed trail, 
no one hundred yards of which was level. 
In fact, we found it all up hill, both ways, 
and if you will imagine a judicious 
amoumt of fallen timber, bog-holes, slip- 
pery roots, rocks and streams, you have 
the chronicle complete. One thing I wisi 
to add, however, that I personally started 
in glorying in a heavy pair of high hunt- 
ing boots, and carrying a nine-and-three- 
quarter-pound rifle. l arrived at our shanty 
on the shores of Birch Lake some five 
hours later wearing in addition a half- 
dollar blister on each heel and carrying a 
rifle of at least quadruple the above 
weight. 

Our temporary home was a genuine 
log shanty, moss caulked and bark roofed, 
sufficiently large and airy for comfort. 
Upon the arrival of our pony express a 
little later a hearty meal put us in excel- 
lent humor, and as the night shades 
deepened one and all gladly sought the 
board bunks filled with fragrant balsam 
tops, over which untanned deer skins 
were thrown, and rolling ourselves in our 
blankets wooed the drowsy god. 

We had tossed for choice of bunks and 
I had won, H ,and P. , my New 
York friend, doubling up in another, while 
the guide went aloft. I awoke from a 
short nap to the consciousness that the 
fire had gone out and it was decidedly 
cold, but rolling the blanket more tightly 
about me I was fairly comfortable. Then 
came a sharp crackling of brush outside, 
and the hound growled ominously. I 
heard the guide scramble out of his bunk 
and go outside to investigate. He shortly 
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returned muttering something about a 
bear, turned in, and again peace reigned. 

After a short interval a groan from the 
double bunk, followed by a chattering of 
teeth, and a demand of ‘‘What’s the 
matter?” caught my ear. ‘‘I’m frozen,” was 
the reply. ‘‘Soam I, these blankets are 
made of cotton.” ‘‘ Where are they, any- 
how?” ‘‘I'll give it up; I’ve part of one 
around my neck.” A sound of search and 
again a short interval of silence, broken 
by, ‘“‘Quit pulling that blanket off me,” 
and a laugh in reply, ‘‘ Move over, you 
have me pinned against the wall,” said 
‘Keep still,” said H , ‘you 
are all right.” ‘‘Let me up and I'll fix the 
blankets.” ‘‘No, no, keep still and go to 
sleep,” and more laughing and shivering, 
and so it went until morning dawned, 
when I arose, and pitying the poor un- 
fortunates, each lying huddled into the 
smallest possible compass, with a blanket 
tightly wrapped about his head and feet 
exposed to the sharp air, I threw my 
blanket over them, and sallied forth. Birch 
Lake is a little over a mile in length by a 
quarter of a mile in width, and is said to 
be the highest considerable body of water 
in the Adirondacks. As the morning mists 
arose it showed a gem in its mountain 
setting, reflecting in its clear mirror their 
wooded heights already glorious with the 
variegated hues of autumn, in relief 
against the sombre green of the spruces 
bordering the shores. It abounds with 
both salmon and brook trout—so we 
were credibly informed, although, owing 
to the lateness of the season, or some 
equally good reason, we were unable, 
even by most persistent wooing with fly 
and spoon, to entice its finny denizens to 
arise. Some few small ones alone re- 
warded us, but very few. After breakfast 
we were “posted” on opposite points in 
the lake, our boats drawn slightly upon 
the shore with oars placed ready for in- 
stant use, and then setting into as comfort- 
able positions as might be, we waited 
patiently, or impatiently, for the game. 
Slowly the minutes lengthened into hours, 
while all around reigned silence, broken 
only by the sharp chatter of the kingfisher 
or a blue jay’s shrill scream. It was mo- 
notonous and discouraging, while to add 
to our woes, we began to grow hungry. 
But hark! Faint and far sounds a musical 
note, and then another, and another, in- 
creasing into a continuous and melodious 
baying, and by it we traced the course of 
the chase as it swept around the head of 
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the lake, and apparently down toward the 
point where H and I were watching. 
With every nerve tense we strained our 
ears and eyes to their utmost to catch the 
faintest indication of our noble game 
gallantly cleaving a watery path which 
the swift pursuing hound could not follow. 
Not a ripple stirred the lake nor a'sound 
the silence, except the baying, and that 
gradually grew fainter and fainter as the 
deer seemed to turn back at an angle, and 
as it died out in the distance, deep brood- 
ing peace settled like a blanket, smother- 
ing all our hopes, but not our expressions 
of disgust. 

Wearily the hour dragged by until at 
last the welcome ‘‘hallo ”of our guide 
from the landing recalled us to our shanty 
and supper. ‘‘Where is your deer?” he 
asked. ‘‘Stillon the hoof so far as we 
are concerned,” was our mournful reply, 
and as we explained the apparent course 
of the chase, he decided that the deer had 
run back to the “ crick ” some three miles 
away. As may be imagined we did 
ample justice to our meal of corned beef 
hash, fried pork, boiled beans, bread and 
coffee, and then ‘‘four-handed euchre” 
chained our attention until bed-time. 

With little variation, this was our pro- 
gramme for several days, the wretched 
deer neglecting our lovely lake for the 
obscure and distant ‘‘crick.” One wet 
day we tried fishing, but, disgusted at our 
lack of success, gave it up and loafed 
discontentedly. I tried for brook trout 
down the ‘‘outlet,” returning with nine 
little innocent things about the size of 
sardines, the whole mess scarcely a sam- 
ple for one hungry man, and secured at 
the expense of sufficient entanglements 
of my leader with amorous bushes and 
branches to try the fortitude of a martyr. 
At last there came a variation to the mo- 
notony. We had been on post all day 
without hearing a sound, and H—— and I 
were just about to give it up, when P——, 
who was this time watching on a large 
rock, about fifty feet from shore, near the 
lower end of the lake, suddenly fired 
both barrels of his gun and we saw him 
scramble . down into his boat and pull 
ashore, disappearing into the woods. 
‘‘What is up now, I wonder? ” asked H——. 
I hazarded the remark that perhaps’ some 
adventurous rabbit had strayed within 
reach of P—~’s death dealing weapon, and 
fallen victim to his temerity. We waited 
in curiosity some ten minutes, when P—— 
appeared, pulling strongly up the lake, 
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and when within hail related hurriedly 
that he had fired twice at a real deer, hit- 
ting it with both barrels, and had followed 
it into the woods, but failed to come up 
with it. 

Rowing to the landing, he took the 
guide and I the dog, and we pulled back 
to the scene of slaughter. P. describ- 
ed the deer as a cunning little thing, 
hardly big enough to eat, but thought we 
might get one square meal off it. The 
guide soon found the tracks, and pro- 
nounced them to be those of a doe, a 
yearling and unhurt, as she had gone off 
with long regular jumps, clearing fallen 
timber easily, and leaving no traces of 
blood. 

The hound, put on the track, followed 
itto other water, returning without result. 
So vanished that venison. It seems that 
P—~ was lying stretched out upon his rock, 
his gun by unfortunate chance having 
been left in his boat. He had neither 
seen nor heard anything all day and was 
about to give it up, when, raising himself 
on his arm for a last look around, his eye 
caught a black object slowly swimming 
along the shore toward him, so far away 
that he could not decide what it was. He 
supposed it to be a duck, but as it ap- 
proached he made out the nose ofa deer. 
He dared not move for fear of frightening 
it, and there he lay, raised on one arm in 
a most uncomfortable position, his gun 
in the boat and I presume his heart in his 
mouth. His eyes were fixed on the deer, 
which with aggravating deliberation pad- 
dled slowly toward him, filled with curios- 
ity as to what that queer object on the 
rock could be. It was a trying time. 
Pins and needles began to shoot through 
his cramped arm and the rock grew hard 
and sharp. Still the deer came on, its 
head, upon which two large ears (which 
might vie with those of a jackass) stood 
erect, moving slowly from side to side 
producing the effect of a sort of gliding 
waltz which I think must have fascinated 
P. , for all through the evening he 
would ever and anon lapse into thought 
and placing his hands with the tips 
of the thumbs together and the fingers 
straight up fan them slowly from side to 
side, saying never a word At last he 
could stand it no longer and moved 
slightly. Like a flash the deer turned for 
theshore while P. scrambled into his 
boat for his gun, scrambled back, cocked 
and fired both barrels, and we know the 
rest. His gun hadatrick of undershooting 
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with buckshot and our verdict lay between 
that and ‘‘temporary aberration.” 

This was on Saturday, and Sunday morn- 
ing P. who was obliged to return 
by business, and H , whose fishing had 
proved unfruitful, who cared little for the 
joys of the chase and whose generously 
nurtured stomach rebelled at a bill of fare 
limited now to boiled beans, salt pork and 
sugarless black coffee, bade me a tearful 
farewell and passed away, promising to 
send in a guide with provisions, ‘‘at 
once.” 

No one appeared on that afternoon, and 
soon after dark, being without oil for our 
lamp, we retired reveling in the luxury 
of more blankets than we could use. 
Monday morning broke dark and rainy, 
and all day long we loafed indoors, hoping 
against hope that provisions would come, 
but night again found us lampless and 
forsaken, with only two meals of beans 
between us and despair. Againa drizzly 








morning greeted our waking eyes. We 
finished breakfast—not a hard task— 


placed the last meal of beans in the pail 
to boil and settled down to novels, which 
we fortunately had with us. The morn- 
ing wore on and the guide was absorbed 
in his detective story. I was suddenly 
recalled from the contemplation of Endy- 
mion Ferrar’s successes and woes by a 
smell of burning, and springing for our 
‘bean kittle,” my heart sank in despair. 
They were undeniably scorched. Re- 
morse with a large ‘‘ R” was depicted on 
the guide’s face as he poured water into the 
unattractive mess, alas too late. ‘‘ We start 
for home at one o'clock,” I announced, 
my frigid tones masking a broken heart, 


for 1 had determined to get a deer and 
here was an end to all my plans and 
hopes. 


As I mournfully unjointed my fly rod 
preparatory to departure a gruff voice at 
my elbow said, ‘‘ Hello there! Alive yet?” 
and turning quickly ,there appeared unto 
me two angels masquerading as guides, 
each with a back load of provisions. 
‘‘Saved!” There was revelry in Rome 
that night. By noon the next day 
it was dry enough to. start the 
dog, and Walter, a young guide who had 
much to learn, was posted opposite me 
on one of our old lookouts, while the 
others went into the woods. The sun 
came out bright and warm and all nature 
was at peace. I could see Walter perched 
on a seat which he had rigged between 
two spruces on his point, busily puffing 


















away at his long pipe. Then came the 
cry of the dog, and, as before, the chase 
swept around the lake and back into the 
, forest. ‘‘The same old story,” I sigh, 
and fall to idly watching the small trout 
which are jumping at bugs, bits of leaf, 
etc., floating slowly by in the gentle 
breeze. Suddenly I hear a grating sound 
as of a boat pushed off shore, and looking 
over at Walter see him pulling. swiftly 
down the lake, hugging the shore closely. 
While I am wondering at this and eagerly 
scanning so much of the lake as comes 
within my vision, an antlered head sails 
into view, crossing the lake well down 
towards its lower end. Grasping my rifle, 
with one spring I am in my boat and 
pulling down my shore with all the 
power I can command. ‘The boat surges 
ahead at a great pace, yet seems to be 
standing still,so great is my impatience. 
Half the distance is covered when ‘‘bang” 
goes Walter’sgun. I cast ahurried glance 
backward and see that the deer has turned 
and is heading down the lake. I settle 
back and pull as though for my life, my 
heart pumping like a steam engine and 
my breath coming in short pants. ‘‘Bang” 
again and again. I look to find the buck 
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heading this time for my shore, and well 
below me. For the last time I dig vicious 
holes in the water while my mouth is 
parched and perspiration flows like a 
river. ‘‘ Bang” again, and I turn to find 
the buck at last headed my way, and not 
very far off. It is quite time, for I have 
called on every ounce of power in my 
system and am about used up, so giving 
a few long strokes I turn on my seat, 
pick up the rifle, steady my quivering 
muscles, sight at the prominent eye and 
fire. I see the noble head go under, and 
then with a mighty struggle up he rears 
almost full length out of water and fall- 
ing over on his back with a splash, with 
a few convulsive kicks settles slowly by 
the head in the crimson dyed water while 
the guide yells like a Comanche, and I 
sit in a sort of numb wonder and struggle 
to reconcile a woolly tongue to its erst- 
while familiar quarters. 

Thus by one lucky shot was my dream 
fulfilled and as I tramped ‘‘ out” the next 
day preceded by a guide carefully bear- 
ing the precious head I counted all the 
previous hours of disappointment and 
discomfort as naught in the proud con- 
sciousness of success. 
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FOOTBALL. 


THE football season 
extreme benefit to the game. 
era in the growth of American football. 

The improvement in the general play of 
the teams contesting in the great matches 
over preceding seasons has been never so 


of 1887 has been of 
It marks an 


remarkable. And a very marked difference 
is apparent in the playing of Yale, Harvard 
and Princeton since they last met in New 
York three years ago. 

And football has evidently, with the sea- 
son just closed, passed its probation as a 
college sport. 

If the unanimous consent of ‘‘ The Press” 
means anything football is no longer 
arraigned before the bar of public opinion, 
but the thinking public has given its verdict 
that football is an innocentsport. Finally the 
game appears to be accepted on its good be- 
havior, and may not hereafter be sweeping] 

- condemned upon every casualty or exhibi- 
tion of temper, incident to the game, that 
may chance to attract public notice. Where- 
as criticism of the more important matches 
by the public press were in 1886 never so 
severe and sensational, the season of 1887 
has passed with far the soberest reports 
that these games have ever called from the 
press, and the most flattering to football. 

At last the rules of the game are adequate. 
The rights of the player are now protected 
as well as defined, and the matches can be 
decided always on the merits of the game, 
and the result put beyond dispute. The 
umpire scheme has proved a wonderful suc- 
cess. This new official has been able to pro- 
tect the game against foul plays through his 
power to enforce the penalties the rules pre- 
scribe. All the displays of temper in this 
year’s three great matches are to be counted 
on the thumbs, and were summarily pun- 
ished and atoned for. 

The referee, thus relieved by the umpire 
of duties he never did have the time to 
properly perform, has executed his more 
particular function of ruling on the ball with 
greater satisfaction than ever before. 


Slugging, as it is called, used to be the 
means for one player to assert his rights 
with another, when he unfairly molested 
him in his play. When, however, striking 
with the fist was prohibited under penalty of 
disqualification, and thereferee was too busy 
with his other duties to entirely prevent 
these and other fouls, the players had neither 
the old mode of redress, nor a sufficient 
protection in its stead, and complaints of 
foul play were numerous, and there was 
often slugging on the sly. 

For two or three years football had been un- 
dergoing a crisis which seriously threatened 
the game as a college sport. During this 
period Harvard was forbidden football for a 
year and Princeton the opportunity to play 
on any but a college field. 

Now the umpire-referee system has sup- 
plied an executive for the enforcement of the 
rules, and the rights of every player are 
reasonably assured. It is by this time an 
axiom with players, that the manifestation 
of temper is a practical acknowledgment 
of the superiority of opponents. 

‘“‘ Holding in the line,” always the most be- 
setting of football sins and the most prolific 
cause of slugging in the past, has been kept 
in wonderful check this year, if any com- 
parison be made with former years; but it 
may still be called a pet sin, and some of the 
points scored on the Polo Grounds this year 
were vege accomplished through its 
agency. But fortunately the result of none of 
the games was apparently affected thereby. 

Altogether, the success of the new execu- 
tive system is a matter of congratulation to all 
the colleges of the league. And Princeton, 
against whom the new system operated so 
disastrously in her Harvard game, in robbing 
her eleven of their most essential player on 
a technicality that she must always question, 
suffers no regret for proposing the system— 
for the benefit it has proved to football and 
the fair contests it has insured, and the pro- 
mise that is given of, if possible, even fairer 
contests for the future. 
















But it would be superfluous indeed to 
ascribe the orderly conduct of this year’s 
football matches entirely to the just enforce- 
ment of the rules. Year by year endeavor 
has been made to quicken the movement of 
the play, and induce the plays to follow in as 
rapid succession as possible, for the double 
purpose of enhancing the beauty of the 
game, and making increasing demands upon 
the concentrated attention of the players, 
that personal combat may be forgotten in the 
main and more absorbing contest over the 
ball. And it is notorious that the more un- 
important the match and greener the elevens, 
the rougher is the play, and the more prone 
are the players to personal spite, while on 
the contrary the contests decisive of the 
leading place in the college league, have this 
last year, and, if the truth were known, for the 
last two years, since quicker playing was 
inaugurated, been almost wholly or quite 
free from temper and acts generally indica- 
tive of the want of self-control. 

The elaboration of football 
past year has taken two lines. Harvard and 
Princeton have largely confined their 
efforts to improvement in running with the 
ball, or ‘rushing,’ as it is technically called. 
Yale has made her year’s improvement in 
the elaboration of a general scheme of play. 
Each team has contributed its share to the 
development of the game. 

Harvard's attempt for 1887 seems to have 
been to overcome with unprecedentedly 
heavy rushing, the always sharper tackling 
of Yale and Princeton, and Harvard's suc- 
cess at this kind of game has been remarkable. 
Harvard produced an eleven of enormous 
weight both in the rush line and behind it— 
and this great physical power was concen- 
trated with considerable skill. The Harvard 
system is very superior to the heavy rushing 
game that was so assiduously practiced by 
all three colleges some six years ago. 

Yale and Princeton with lighter teams than 
Harvard counted on their smaller half-backs 
to do, with fewer, perhaps, but certainly 
longer runs, all that Harvard could accom- 
plish with rushes many and short. And Yale 
demonstrated by her game with Harvard 
that it could be done, and what was lacking 
besides to secure the balance of advantage for 
victory Yale achieved through better kicking. 
Princeton could hardly be expected also to 
equal Harvard in rushing with arush line of a 
gross weight even more disproportionate to 
Harvard's than Yale’s, which from the start 
of the match was crippled by the loss of the 
most powerful and skilled rusher of it. But 
the Harvard-Princeton game was certainly a 
splendid demonstration of what the rushing 
of aheavy team can do when it is not exactly 
provided against. The possibilities, however, 
of the defensive ability of a light team have 
been indicated by the fact that Princeton’s 
line checked Yale’s attempts at rushing with 
less difficulty than Harvard’s even heavier 
team than Yale’s could do. 
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The Yale-Princeton game affords the best 
data for comparing the relative rushing 
powers of the two lighter teams. But grant- 
ing that the balance of merit was in favor of 
the latter, it does not signify, perhaps, that 
Princeton’s methods were superior. _ Yale 
did not accept rushing as the issue of her 
contest with Princeton—and so, though there 
was nothing to indicate it, Yale’s running may 
have been better had her team been forced to 
it. But this game demonstrated certainly, 
and the more clearly as the weather was 
likewise wet in the corresponding game of 
1886, that Princeton had carried light team 
rushing very considerably beyond any of the 
achievements of the year before. 

It is not to be argued, however, that a light 
football team is Jer se better than a heavier 


one. On the contrary, other qualities being 
equal, weight and strength are to be 
sought. 


Yale showed what her last game _ with 
Princeton, and its weather, had taught her, 
that what she might lack in rushing must be 
made up in kicking ; and by playinga judici- 
ous kicking game Yale made herself cham- 
pion over both Princeton and Harvard. And 
yet Yale’s kicking was certainly no develop- 
ment on the punting of former years. 

Yale’s punting was not great in distance ; 
it was effective only through the skillful use 
made of it. There has been no long punt- 
ing at all this season, unless we except Ames’ 
kicking in the Harvard-Princeton game. 

Itis singular, but not one of the colleges 
has this year produced a punter who has en- 
titled himself to rank at all with Watkinson, 
Savage, Moffat, Richards, Harlan, Shaw, 
Mason, Camp, Winton, Cutts, Watson and 
McNair. 

In reviewing the growth of football the 
past season there is nothing more interest- 
ing than to notice the marked individuality 
of the style of play developed by Yale, 
Harvard and Princeton. And this is the 
more striking when we reflect that the more 
evenly are the teams becoming matched, the 
more distinct does the individuality of the 
play of each college appear. As yet, how- 
ever, Yale and Princeton have more in com- 
mon in their respective games than have 
either of them with Harvard. 

Certainly the time has gone when the 
eleven of any one college can claim 
to outplay the others “at every point.” The 
possibilities of American Rugby are toolarge, 
and the play is now far too diversified for 
one team to become so extraordinarily versa- 
tile. The lesson of this season is, that suc- 
cess in football depends not so much on 
excelling in the most points of play, as on 
knowing best the points to play. 

The past season has been one full of dis- 
couragement to Princeton. The wearers of 
the orange and black must not be supposed to 
have forgotten their favorite sport. The 
difficulty. has been that one resource failed 
after another so unexpectedly, and so often, 
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that Princeton had to play her big matches 
before her eleven was ready. The first 
captain left college, the second was lamed in 
the first game and lost the whole season’s 
practice with his men, and a third captain 
was practically incapacitated on his. first 
play in the Harvard game. How numerous 
and sudden have been the exigencies that 
retarded Princeton’s preparation, will be ap- 
preciated on considering, that in no two 
games during the autumn could the same 
rush line be played. Nevertheless Princeton 
‘was confident of defeating both Yale and 
Harvard—until she met her last surprises of 
a loss of another player in her first big game, 
and of a “Yale weather” day upon her 
second. But Princeton’s discouragement has 
ended with her disappointment. 
R. M. Hodge. 

PRINCETON, N. J., 

November 26th, 1887. 
* 
* * 

FOOTBALL changed this year, as it has from 
year to year for the last decade, in most of 
its minor points. The game is very suscepti- 
ble of these changes, and is constantly be- 
coming more and more a contest that neces- 
sitates head work far superior to that of our 
other sports; and as this necessity grows 
the disagreeable feature of roughness de- 
creases. This year Captain Holden's acci- 
dent was the only injury that has exceeded 
the usual sprained ankle. It is no more 
likely to happen again than any accident in 
any game where men come together, and 
it was not due to intentional rough play, or 
desire to “lay up” a man. The game has 
at last reached the point where the side that 
intends to play roughly is sure to lose. It 
must necessarily always be rough, but now 
no player can take his mind oft his game 
long to think of hitting a man without losing 
by itin the end. This was distinctly proved 
in the three great games this year. The 
rushers literally cannot stop to hit a man 
now. Their presence is needed elséwhere, 
and if they are not on hand their side will 
lose. Thus the result of this year is that, 
though the play was really harder than in 
previous years, fewer men were disqualified, 
and fewer men were prevented from playing 
by injury. Such a result is what every ad- 
mirer of football wishes to see. 

As the ‘‘slugging ” disappears another fea- 
ture of the game comes into notice. Eleven 
men working as one can do more than 
eleven men working individually. If the 
quarter-back by his signals lets each man on 
his team know just who is going to take the 
ball and where he is going to run with it or 
kick it, each one of the eleven can then take 
part in every play and give effectual aid to 
the man who has the ball. Princeton had 
this team play well arranged. Their signals 
told the whole team what the play was to be, 
and, as the scrimmage was made, every one 
played to help. The trouble with their team 
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play was that it centred around three men, 
instead of eleven. Yale’s play was not cen- 
tred as Princeton’s, and the team did not 
work so nearly as an individual; but the 
superior playing of each man in the rush 
line made up for any lack of team play. 
That is, the Yale team as it was this year 
had the opportunity of doing better work 
than it did. Four or five of the rush line are 
undoubtedly the finest football rushers in 
America, if not in any other country. They 
played hard and recklessly, but unlike most 
other rushers they did not play without head. 
A rush line to win now must go into a game 
with a determination and recklessness about 
their personal safety which starts them for 
the goal line and never lets them stop till 
they cross it; and with clear and cool heads, 
that teach them that instead of hitting back 
they must watch the game, the field, and 
every single play, deciding in a moment 
what is their most effective way to aid 
the runner or the kicker. It is necessary 
then to have what is called “team play,” 
and itis also just as necessary to have indi- 
vidual play and individual head work. Last 
yearshowed the possibilities, this year proved 
them, and next year will see at Yale, Prince- 
ton and Harvard the most scientific football 
ever played in America. 

Many have been the complaints from 
graduates of all the colleges that the teams 
did not kick enough. ‘Just think what you 
gain bya kick!” is a very common phrase, 
and the spectators are sure to raise a shout 
as the ball rises over the heads of the players, 
and goes—to the other side. Harvard kicked 
very little this year. She might have kicked 
more; she could scarcely have kicked less. 
Princeton has always been famous for good 
kickers, and she had a good one this year in 
her full-back. Yale kicked more than either. 
There is no doubt that a team must be able 
to kick well, very well—kick within a few 
feet of the point desired—and run well, to 
win the championship of American colleges; 
yet running is the offensive play and kicking 
in most cases is used as the best means of 
getting out of a bad situation. In a part of 
the field where one team is as well situated 
as another, why kick the ball fifty yards and 
place it in the opponents’ hands, and then 
quietly step back and give them a chance to 
kick back fifty yards or more? The argu- 
ment so often used is that one side will miss 
some time, and that this careless play will 
win for the other side the full length of their 
kick. Football has reached a point now 
where a misplay is not made. To count on 
gaining by a “muff” was for the teams in 
1880-84, but to educate an eleven to throw 
away five yards in three downs, provided 
they can generally be gained, because there 
is a chance that by kicking ‘the ball the op- 
ponents may possibly some time make an 
error, is not the sort of game to be played 
against Princeton, Yale and’ Harvard. The 
kick is almost always a defensive play, and 
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is very much in the nature of a last resort. 

There is one exception—the goal from the 
field. It is often the case that a team reaches 
the opponents’ ten-yard line, and is there 
stopped. Harvard did this several times 
this year. The pressed team is put on the 
defensive. Half-backs, quarter-back and 
sometimes full-back go up into the line. 
Four men are uncovered and prepared to 
get through or tackle. The team that has 
but ten yards to make suddenly finds it has 
not made five yards in three ‘‘downs.” Then 
is the time when kicking may win the game. 
Goals from the field, however, have no con- 
nection with the other kicking in a game. 

The running game underwent a change 
this year. Princeton, last year, ran her half- 
backs between the ends and the tacklers. 
This year they ran around the end. Having 
the same men they did better this year, and 
learned that they were better adapted, con- 
sidering themselves and the rush lines they 
were to meet, to run around the end than to 
try the inside so often. Yale’s half-backs 
were the weak point in the team, and con- 
sequently were not used until the game was 
partly played and the general strength of the 
opposing team ascertained. Harvard's half- 
backs were the strongest and were used the 
most. Being larger and heavier men they 
ran through the end-and-tackle hole rather 
than around. They were not built for dodg- 
ing, but for straight, strong running. It may 
be doubted whether the positions of the half- 
backs, so near the quarter as they were on 
all the teams this year, were advisable. 
Yale put her men further out than either of 
the others, but the tendency was to stand 
close in to the quarter-back and run out 
diagonally to the fair line. It largely de- 
pends on the nature of the opposing rush- 
line and the quality of the end rushers. The 
quarter-back holds the play of the game and 
the positions of his backs by his signals, and 
should play them according to his opponents. 
Thus the quarter-back really has the responsi- 
bility of the game upon his hands, and the 
distinguishing feature of this year’s game 
was the amount or extent of his generalship. 
There is a connection of this centralizing in 
the quarter with the ‘team play,” which 
leaves *all direction in his hands and makes 
the game turn about him, and thus the con- 
test tends to become a match of two quarter- 
backs playing with ten men on a side, each 
trying to outwit the other. The skill in this 
point is unlimited. 

As a result of the year it is evident that 
football has taken a higher standing. It 
tends constantly towards hard, cool, indi- 
vidual play on the part of every man, the 
whole centred in the field captain, or quarter- 
back. Princeton was not weaker than in 
previous years, but the others were stronger. 
Her eleven played their usual strong, well- 
practiced game, but the individual men with 
two or three exceptions were not equal to 
her opponents. Yale, as she always does, 
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sent a team into the field with a dogged de- 
termination to win, and as always they played 
a magnificent game of football. Harvard 
used her experience of last year and made a 
great improvement, but the men had not 
learned the need of desperate work at a 
pinch that must be learned in order to win 
in a game where so many are engaged, and 
the teams are so equal. The Harvard team 
in playing with only two men back of the 
rush line, when the other side had the ball, 
made a departure in the game that has been 
advised for many years, and predicted as an 
effective placing of the men. That it wasa 
success is not at all certain. To make the 
arrangement a success the two backs must 
be players practically sure of never making 
a slip of any kind, and this was not true of 
them this year. . 

F. H. Sears, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASs., Harvard, F.C. 
December 1, 1887. 


* 
* * 


To one reviewing the past season of foot- 
ball, nothing: stands out so clearly as the 
immense progress the game has made in 
popular favor. While men who have been 
actual players will always enjoy anything 
that resembles their favorite sport, the large 
majority of people demand, and have been 
demanding for years, certain reforms in 
football, before installing it finally in their 
minds as the sport par excellence of the 
Thanksgiving season. 

Step by step, such reforms have been 
taking place in the American game, but it 
remained for the season of 1887 to inaugu- 
rate the most radical, as well as the most 
successful measures. Graduates of the col- 
leges sent a representative before the con- 
vention in the summer, and asked the 
Association to adopt a constitution, in which 
should be incorporated these two salient 
features: A change to two referees, and the 
appointment of one of these to be in the 
hands of graduates. 

The Association most willingly adopted 
the suggestion of the alumni, and the result 
has been more satisfactory than even the 
most sanguine of its advocates had dared to 
hope. Not only did a representative audi- 
ence of eighteen thousand people, witness 
a most magnificent contest between our 
two universities, but also, that audience and 
the public press had nothing but words of 
praise for the game itself. Such an event 
could not but greatly conciliate the college 
faculties, and many even of our most staid 
New England parents forgot the loss of the 
old-fashioned home Thanksgiving, in the 
enthusiasm of their boys over the match. 

Football, always a rough sport, is one 
trying at times to even the most angelic 
tempers. No game where there is actual 
personal contact in the struggle can be other- 
wise. For years, players have gone on re- 
fusing to admit, or rather to recognize, this 
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fact sufficiently. This year, by the appoint- 
ment of two referees, an opportunity was 
afforded of gracefully admitting, as well as 
correcting, this excitability. One of these 
gentlemen was given full control over the 
actions of the players upon the field, and 
this umpire was appointed by a committee 
of graduates. 

In this way, while recognizing the fact 
that there was a necessity for some such 
control, that control was exercised by older 
and wiser heads, while the actual rulings of 
the play, which required more recent ex- 
perience in the game, were made by a ref- 
eree agreed upon by the captains of the 
competing teams. The effect upon the 
games was to eliminate a great deal of 
what the daily newspaper refers to as ‘‘slug- 
ging,” as well as to glo away with delays, 
occasioned by persistent and repeated ap- 
peals to the referee. 

The old haranguing of a referee, while 
players and spectators were eager for the 
game, the constant “taking out time,” 
while the matter was discussed, the endless 
attempts to accomplish by argument what 
the players seemed unable to effect by skill, 
all these have disappeared under the new 
regime, and the game, once commenced, 
goes rapidly on to an inevitable settlement. 

The development of the play itself has 
been most marked during this season. 
While there has always been an opening 
for the display of generalship, there has 
been ever lurking in the heart of the good 
captain afear of the “block” game. While 
the possibility existed of the evasion of de- 
feat, no captain could contentedly lead. his 
men through a careful course of training. 
This possibility has been almost a minimum 
for two or three years, but the changes in 
the rules this season, rendered such evasion 
no longer a bugbear. 

Itis probable that the last trace of it will 
disappear with a still further change in the 
“‘twenty-yard retreat” rule at the next 
convention. With a safeguard against be- 
ing defrauded out of the entire season’s 
work, all captains have gone tremendously 
into the study of the tactics of the game, 
and the final contests have been most typi- 
cal of the schools in which the players have 
been coached. 

For two or three years, in spite of certain 
changes in the rules supposed to favor it, 
kicking has been at a decided disadvantage. 
As aresult of this, the players who forged to 
the top last year and the year before were dis- 
ciples of the running game. Such men have 
been in the command now for three years, 
and their mark is plainly stamped upon the 
game. Everywhere we see an over-develop- 
ment of the running, and a decided weak- 
ness in the kicking branch of the sport. 

While there are in the various teams a 
few sporadic cases of kickers, if we should 
lump together all the half-backs of the pres- 
ent day, we should find only a very small 
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proportion of them who could kick even 
fairly, while nearly all of them would be 
excellent runners. 

There is one thing which we have thus far 
passed over, but which is destined, if it con- 
tinue, to make great trouble and leave an 
ugly mark on the American game. This is 
interference. Itissomething which has grown 
rapidly in the last three years, and which, if 
not legislated against, will threaten the very 
life of the game. It is not to be rushed hur- 
riedly against, and cut out by rules whose 
after effect no one can measure, but it is the 
duty of every true football player to give his 
best attention at once to such action as shall 
confine the abuse, in order that before 
another season the evil shall have passed 
away. While it is considered at the present 
day an excellent play for two rushers to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in their line in front of 
their runner, and as he comes forward to 
open his path by turning away from one 
another at the instant he comes, the abuse of 
such tactics is wrong, and it never is, and 
never can be, good football to not only push 
and drag rushers out of the way, but even to 
butt, seize and pull to one side ends and halves 
who are running across to tackle. It is no 
exaggeration to say that this is, even now, 
not the exception, but almost the custom, in 
spite of the rulings of the umpires. In fact, 
these very men who should have stopped 
this have ruled too carelessly upon interfer- 
ence, while being very stringent regarding 
foul tackling and slugging. No umpire can 
be too harsh in ruling upon striking, nor 
indeed upon actual foul tackling ; but seizing 
a man at the hips is perfectly fair and legiti- 
mate, as is also seizing him about the head, 
providing he be not choked. So hard has 
been the ruling this season that many a fine 
tackler is absolutely afraid to take a man at 
any spot except almost under the arms. A 
waist tackler is fearful lest the umpire think 
him too low; and as fora fair hip tackler— 
the best, by the way, of any method, because 
surest, and less likely to injure the man— 
he has been saucticaly shut out altogether. 
A captain is almost afraid to call out the old 
watch-word ‘‘ Tackle low,” lest the umpire 
and the crowd think he is advocating some- 
thing unfair. Again, regarding high tackling, 
while it is not a good way to get at a runner, 
nor at all a sure way, there is no rule for- 
bidding it. The only injunction is against 
“throttling,” and that means, in the foot- 
baller’s phrase, ‘shutting offa man’s wind.” 
A man’s neck is so arranged that it is impos- 
sible to accomplish this by pressure except 
under the jaw and well forward. To show 
how little is the danger it would only be 
necessary to ask a few of our good runners 
whether they ever fear a high tackler, or how 
many times in a season they run the risk of 
choking from the grasp of one. A thoroughly 
sound interpretation of the tackling rule is 
necessary before the commencement of 
another season. 











Never before has a football season _pre- 
sented such markedly different types of one 
and the same game. Harvard with her run- 
ning strength and weight played a rushing 
game in its most aggressive form, while 
Princeton with her light runners and nimble 
dodgers showed to what a point the agile 
game might be carried. Finally Yale with a 
decidedly mixed team demonstrated the 
superiority of tying to no one method by 
winning the championship by a combination 
of several. Harvard's style isa product of 
the last few years, and retains nota vestige 
of the game as played by the Cambridge 
teams in the seventies. The kicking has 
been forgotten or ignored and all attention 
centered upon the running game, the key of 
which is ‘‘ Make a hole for a man and then 
crowd him through it.” They even put all 
but two men in their rusher line when their 
opponents get the ball in order to regain 
possession of it. 

Princeton’s game is the one handed down 
to them for years. It depends entirely upon 
the use of skillful men, with a neglect of bal- 
ancing their team well, and it was through 
paying little or no attention to the style of 
game they must meet in their opponents, 
they found themselves too light to success- 
fully check the heavy rushing. The weak- 
ness of their forward line left too much tack- 
ling forthe halves, who in turn were so used 
up by this tackling, that they had no strength 
to show their skill when the time came. 

Yale was the best generaled team in the 
field. In meeting Princeton, they played 
their heavy runners with only an occasion- 
al kick when forced, but when they met the 
heavy charging of Harvard, they stubborn- 
ly fought the ground inch by inch, and nev- 
er used their best runners, until they had 
driven the ball by a kick well down. In this 
way they had ever a strong fresh man for 
a dash up to the goal, and an almost infalli- 
ble kicker to send the ball skimming over. 

Never has the game been so eminently 
satisfactory to players and spectators, but the 
final touch was wanting until ata meeting of 
the advisory committee, which constitutes a 
court of appeals, instead of the annual 
squabble over technical points, the repre- 
sentatives of the teams unanimously with- 
drew all protests that had been ‘entered, 
showing most unmistakably that the rivalry 
of the season had been a most generous 
one. A few years of contest between such 
teams and in such a spirit will so thoroughly 
convince every one of the value of the sport 
that nothing short of the most abject folly 
on the part of the younger players who take 
up the game can prevent its future being the 
brightest, because the most free from any 
professional or hippodroming element, of 
any of our pastimes. 

Walter Camp, 
Yale, ’80. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
December 5th, 1887. 
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FENCING AND BROADSWORD. 


Mr. Eugene Van Schaick’s second article 
on fencing will appear in our next issue, and 
will treat of the broadsword. These articles 
comprise not only a dissertation on fencing 
asan art, but also a technical description of 
fencing as a science—their purpose being to 
instruct those who know nothing about 
fencing, and to enable such as have already 
some knowledge of this noble exercise to 
gain considerably more. 

This article will be still better and more 
profusely illustrated than ‘‘ A Bout with the 
Foils,” 

RULES FOR CONTESTS. 

We have been so often requested to send 
Rules governing Fencing Bouts by different 
clubs, that we have finally decided to print a 
copy of those in-use at the Knickerbocker 
Fencing Club, of New York. They are the 
same as the ones in vogue now in Paris. 

1. ‘Assauts” must be governed by the 
idea that the end of the sword or foil is 
pointed instead of covered, and when 
touching within the limits (sec. 2), whether 
lightly or with force, must count one point. 

2. In order to render fencing more skillful, 
points shall only count when made within 
the following limits : 

The whole breast, starting from the base 
of the neck, as limit to the “high line,” to 
four inches below the waist, as a limit to 
the “low line,” and from side to side by 
lines drawn under the arms; when greater 
exactitude is required, the space covered by 
the ‘‘ plastrons d’ assauts.”’ 

3. The ‘assaut’’shall take place under 
the direction of one “second” for each 
contestant, andof a referee whose decision 
shall be final. 

4. The length of the blades, the shape of 
the shells and the weight of the foils and 
swords must be equal unless otherwise 
agreed upon. 

5. Each contestant, when touched within 
the above mentioned limits, shall immedi- 
ately stop fencing and declare the point. 

6. Disarming shall not count as a point un- 
less in the progressive execution of a 
“coup” resulting in a ‘‘ touche.” 

7. “Corps a corps” to the extent of the 
physical contact of the bodies are forbidden, 
and hits thus made shall not count. All hits 
recognized by the ‘‘ Manual d’ Escrime du 18 
mai, 1886” within the above mentioned limits 
shall count as one point, but the first hit of 
an assaut: shall count as two points. 

8. The “Salut au Mur” shall precede all 

‘«« Assauts.” 

g. No assaut shall be considered begun 
until the ‘‘engagement” of the swords or 
foils shall have been completed, and until 
one of the seconds shall have given the word. 

1o. At -the half of each contest, the con- 
testants must interchange positions. 
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Date. By H. Perkins. Virtue,London. — 50 

Cricket. A Popular Handbook of the Game. 
Edited by G. A. Hutchison. Religious Tract 
ORIGIN MIOROOB 8.0 6.55 ais 50 0.4.9 51010010. o1e-0, 05s 75 

England vs. Australia at the Wicket ; A Complete 
Record of all Cricket Matches played between 


English and Australian Teams. Simpkin, 
CN SCR eer en aren en aeer eee 50 
Game of Cricket. By Frederick Gale. Sonnen- 
BENGIN, TGNGODS « 6:5:5.0:00:5.5:4:46s0 06-9 65% I 00 


Grace (Dr. W. G.). By W. M. Brownlee; A Bio- 
antic Including a Treatise on Cricket. Biog.; 
BU cewek aass news cca sos 50 
Lyttleton Cricket Scoring Book. Revised by Lord 
Lyttleton. With the New — Rules. 
Mark and Moody, Stourbridge, Eng. . 25 
Chat About Cricket....Grace and Brow idnewttn: ) Outing. 
Cricket and Seshall.. ...-R. A. Proctor—(June) Long man’s. 
Cricket in Days Gone By hiaiesisienls a1s'e nce (July) Hour Glass. 
Cricket in 1887.......... ..(Aug.) Bailey’. 
Greatest of Sewn. Ww. G. Geanecthon: ) Leisure Hour. 


PONGSGt TRMINGS BE. os: o0scceesscnncecedens (Sept.) Knowledge. 
Staten Island Club..... imewne Chas. E. Clay—(Nov.) Outing. 
FENCING. 

Fencing...... Weiendeunnenas E. Van Schaick—(Oct.) Outing. 
Fencing... .....00cc.sccccccccece (July 23) Saturday Review. 
Fencing and New York Fencers. ..H. Eckford—(Jan.) Cent. 


FISHING. 


Modern Improvements in Fishing Tackle and Fish- 


hooks. By H. Cholmondeley- Pennell. — Illus- 
trated by 250 Wood Engravings. Low, Lon- 
EMBs. ciovis54 due aue saa sa anaes es I 00 
Angler’s Evenings (Second Series)—Sport. Lon- 
eee or ne 2 40 
Angling Reminiscences. By Francis Francis. H. 
NSOR: TSO WO OM 556d sis cicdeneesioeee I 40 


Angling Reminiscences of the Rivers and Lochs 
of Scotland. By T. T. Stoddard. Morison, 
SOR Oia acres 5 ones ay aes onane eeeiees I 40 

Art of Angling: How and Where to Catch Fish. 

W. Holberton. Dick & Fitzgerald, New 

I 50 

Fishing Tackle: Its Material and Manufacture ; 
A Practical Guide to the Best Modes and 
Methods of Making every kind of Appliance 
Necessary for Taking Fresh Water Fish, and 
for the Equipment of the Angler and the Fly- 
fisher. lohe Hannington Vicene. With 
254 Illustrations and Explanatory Diagrams. 


TAI BMI obs icin acinrin. ein winsee wawres’ I 40 
Fly- “ward - Fly-making for Trout, etc. By 
H. Keene. Orange Judd Co. .. New 

oon eNO no ne eeet I 50 


Illustrated with Colored 
Plates Representing Fifty of the Most Useful 
Artificial Flies for Trout and Grayling —— 
By an Angler. Simpkin, London.. 

By a Wiltshire Stream............0..0006 (June) naadinad s. 


Fly Maker’s Handbook. 


OUTING FOR JANUARY. 
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. FISHING—Continued. 


Consolations of the Rod....W. Simes—(June) Home Chimes. 


Evolution of a Fishing-hook ceeecsccececees E. Lovet—(Sept.) 
Naturalist’s Monthly. 


Fishing by Delaware Indians........... (May) Amer. Antig. 
Fishing in Norway...Mrs. Kennard—(Sept.) London Society. 
Ona Canadian Salmon River......... (Sept., Oct.) Murray’s. 
Shrimp Fishing... ..cssssevecees.ccceces (Aug.) Leisure Hour. 
Temperature and Fishing................+ (June 30) Nature. 


Trolling for Trout at Lake George ...F. A. Mitchell—(Sept.) 
Outing. 
Trouting in the Rockies....... G. O. Shields—(June) Outing. 
Trout Fishing in Maine....... W. A. Klapp—(Aug.) Outing. 
Trout Trolling,.... ..........F. A. Mitchell—(Sept.) Outing. 


WEEE GS WIMOWE oc ccciceessesccsesccesce ccs (July) Baily’s. 


FOOTBALL. 


Football. A Popular Handbook of the Game. 
Edited by G. A. Hutchinson. Religious 
Tract Society, London 75 

P| AEC rere ny. Alex. Johnston—(Oct.) Century. 

Football...................E. S. Brooks—(Oct.) Wide Awake. 

Laws of American Fuotball..... W. C. Camp—(Oct.) Outing. 

Notes'on Pootiall 5... escsciiesecces (Nov.) Boys’ Own Paper. 

Original Rugby Union..............eceeceeees (Oct.) Outing: 


GOLF. 


Art of Golf. By Sir W. G. Simpson, 20 Illustra- 
tions. Douglas, Edinburgh........... 6 00 
Golfiana Miscellanea; Monographs on the Royal 
and Ancient Game of Golf. Edited by J.°L. 
Stewart: Morison, Glasgow........... 1 80 
Golfing. A handbook to the Royal and pace 
Game, with List of Clubs, etc.; also Golfing 
Sketches and Poems. Illustrated by B. M. 
Alexander.* Chambers, London....... I 25 
HORSES, RIDING AND RACING. 


Common Sense of Riding; Riding for Ladies, with 
Hints on the Stable. By Mrs. P. O’Donoghue. 


Illustrated by A. Chantrey Corbould. Frac- 
Oh. TONG sick ok cor nwaiiens eae qaltoameie oo 
Horse Breeding Recollections. By G. Lehndorff. 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.......... I 25 
Horsemanship for Women. By Th. H. Mead. 
FLARPORG; NCW, LOPKs 65s 69.00 essesisieecs's 1 25 
Horse Racing in France. By Robt. Black. Lon- 
GUI fete c lela ack aha deco. s nics ies . 5 60 


Men of the Turf: Anecdotes of their Career, and 
Notes on many famous Races. By Thor- 
manby. Diprose, London............ 50 

Nimrod’s Remarks on the Condition of Hunters, 
the Choice of Horses and their Manage- 


ment. By C. Tongue. Fourth Edition. Lon- 
DOs slerac oeas ese e ko cues sitomareees 1 25 
Practical Horse-keeper. By Dr. G. Fleming. 
MEM My ais rove sie ica tres slave sigue sseilne eng 2 00 
Riding for Ladies. By Mrs. P. O’Donoghue. 
Roberts Bros., Boston... .........0..0 3 50 
Saddle and Moccasin. By Francis Francis, Jun. 
London. 


Seats and Saddles, Bits and Biting, Draught and 
Harness, and the prevention and cure of 
Restiveness in Horses. By Francis Dwyer. 


Fourth Edition, Whittingham. London. 3 00 
Set of Four Hunting and Racing Stories. By W. 
P. Gilpin.—Sport, London... ......... I 00 


Soundness‘and Age of Horses. By Capt. M. H. 


Hayes, London. 
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HORSES, RIDING AND RACING—Continued. 


Ria TN esos cicnn ca cadsdocsssccsctescvose (July) Bazly’s. 
Coaching, Old and New..... L. B. Nichol—({June) Welcome. 
Horse Race Among the Indians..C. E. S. Wood—(June) 
entury. 

Kentucky Pure-bred Horses .J. Duncan—(Jan.) South Biv. 
London Jockey Club.........seccecccescccccccrccsss Baily’s. 
Racecourses of London........++.+ (May, - July, Aug..) 
the Year R. 

Riding in New York.......... ‘A Rider” cae Harper's. 
RUED. ons sueanecedehss. Senswasnessneeessbunh (Oct.) Baily’s. 


Turf Laws (Aug.) Bazly’s. 
-» (Jan.) Bazly’s. 


ECE cescreencabnaskuecnssubobsrsi pease (Jan.) Batly’s. 
HUNTING. 


Practical Hints on Shdoting, being a Treatise on 
the Shotgun and its Management; Game, 
Wildfowl and Trap Shooting, together with 
Notes on Sporting Dogs and Ferrets, and 
other Useful Information Relative to Shooting. 
By ‘*20-Boxe.’’ With 55 Illustrations. Kegan 
oe a ee sous D> 

Records of Stag-Hunting on Exmoor. By J. For- 
tescue. With Illustrations by Edgar Giberne. 
Chapman & Hall. London... 6 40 

After the Deer............. Wm. Jolly—{Sept.) Good Words. 

Alaska, New Field for Sportsmen....... (Mar.) Fortnightly. 

Autumn Chamois Hunting.............. (Sept.) Gentleman's. 

Deer Forests, Past, Present and Future....(May) XZX. Cent. 

Deer Stalking.............W. Winans—(June) J//ustrations. 





Dogs of the Chase, 1887............++ (Oct. 1) Revue Illustrée. 
Economic Fox-hunting..........-scessesesees {Feb.) Baily’s. 
Fights with Grizzly Bears.......(Oct.) Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mo. 
Fox Blunting... 20.00.0000. W. W. Howard—(Nov.) Outing. 
Fox Hunting in Last Century........... ..... (Jan.) Baily’s. 
Future of Fox Hunting...............0.e0+- (Apr.) Murray’s. 
Game-birds of Rockies....... (Aug.) Frank Leslie's Pop. Mo. 
Game Preserving in Britain. .J, H. Park—(Sept. 8) /ndepend. 
ee er TTT (July) Bazly’s. 
Hawks and Hawking.........(Mar.) Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mo. 
Hippopotamus Hunt in Africa.............. (Sept.) Balloy’s. 
PAI. 0.05 00ccwscsecsessesceess (Oct.) Edizburgh Review. 
Hunting Earted Deer...... W. Winans—(Jan.) Justrations. 
Hunting in the Wild West...... R. B. Marcy—(Nov.) Outing. 
SO ER cbs nkvbveussavonscsoensee (Aug.) Blackwood’s. 
In the Shoshone. 2... 2.2.22 20.cccccss 0000s (Sept.) Scrzbner’s. 
Master of the Fox-hounds................se00. (Oct.) Outing. 
BEODU. 56s ccnscccssicccesceses H. P. Wells—(Feb.) Harfer’s. 
Moose Hunting in America.......... (Sept. 3) Saturday Rev. 
PI OT CPN icc ncsscccsseecvenicecnes (Oct.) Baily’s. 
PR RNIN 5 vebenisscicnsestotwexecde (Oct.) Baily’s. 


Passing of the Buffalo. W. T. Hornaday —(Oct.) Cosmopolitan. 
Peterborough (Eng.) Hunters and Hounds....(July) Baily’s. 
Pothunter’s Paradise.......C. L. Norton—{Oct) Amer. Mag. 
Reindeer Hunt in Iceland...W. L. Howard—(Aug.) Outing. 
Truffle Hunting................. C. L.—(Sept.) Leisure Hour. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill. 


By S. Cc. 4. 
Peile. New Edition. 


Scribner, New York. 75 
Laws of Lawn Tennis (Revised) as Adopted by 
the Marylebone Cricket Club and All England 
Lawn Tennis Club for 1887. Tenth Yearly 
Edition. H. Cox, London............. 25 
Lawn Tennis of the Present.............. S. T. Sachs—(Oct.) 
Boys’ Own Paper. 


POLO. 
PD Scncsccnad C. L. Norton—(Aug.) Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mo. 
SKATING. 
SRE asdcbconbesanoeunuseeen (Jan. 29) Ad the Year Round. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


SPORTS (IN GENERAL). 
All Around Sport with Fish, Fur and Feather. By 
. Dykes. Also Adventures on the Turf and 
the Road, in the Hunting and Cricket Fields, 
and over Yachtin Courses, Links and Curling 
Ponds. With sh Ubesirationa. By Finch Ma- 


° son, A. C. Havell, R. M. Alexander, C. Cecil 


Boult and Cuthbert Bradley. Including 24 
Highly Finished Tinted Full- —- Sketches. 
Fores, LonGon..... 00.0.6 os @20 


Sports and Anecdotes ot Bygone Days. By C. T. 
S. Birch Reynardson. Retrospections of 
Three-quarters of a Century of Shooting, 
Fishing, Coaching, Hunting and Boating in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Germany and 
ialy. Sondon....5...0% cvcsvescsecse 4 50 


Travel, Sport and Politics in the East. By the 
Marquis of Huntley. London. 


Tribune Book of Outdoor Sports. 


N. Y. Tribune, 


OW ARONE So sciek os sa8diso sob ledeG sess ee 2 50 
Grasmere Sports. .....ssseseeecesceeeeerees (Oct.) Murray’s. 
Our Island Sports.......... Mrs. Craik—(Oct.) Good Words. 
Sports of Canada......ccces0. scsccccsesees (Mar.) Cornhill. 
Summer Sports..........+ E. S. Brooks—(Oct.) Wide Awake. 

TOBOGGANING, 

Snow-shoes and Tobogganing....N. B. Woodworth—(Jan.) 
Outing. 

Snow-shoes in the Rockies....E. E. Warren—(Jan.) Outing. 

YACHTING. 

American Yacht List. 1887. New York... 3 00 
Hunt’s Universal Yacht List. 1887. Hunt, Lon- 
OM; canshu subs eas sakwbaserwe iounwes 2 40 


Shooting and Yachting in the Mediterranean. With 


Some Practical Hints to Yachtsmen. By Capt. 
A. G. Bagot (Bagatelle). W. H. Allen, Lon- 
Gon... beseanwae SsbB alpine ne ewes o6 2 00 


Steam Yachts and Launches; their Machinery 
and Management; a Review of the Steam 
Engine as Applied to Yachts; Laws Govern- 


ing ’ Yachts in American Waters. By C. P. 
en Forest and Stream Publishing 
ORR ES Pyne ee ee ees 3 00 

Who Won? Official Yacht Record. ByJ.C. 7. 
mers. Summers, New York.......... foe) 
Yachts and Yachting. Illustrated by F. S. ac 
zens. Cassell, New York............. I 50 


Yachts, Boats and Canoes: Their Design and Con- 
struction, with Special Chapters on Model 
Yachts and Single-handed Sailing. By C. 
Stansfeld-Hicks. Numerous Illustrations ‘and 
Diagrams, and Working Drawings of Model 
Yachts and Various Small Crafts Suitable for 


Amateurs. Low, London............ « @ 20 
Yachtsman’s Scrap Book. Edited by J. F. es. 
Brentanos, New York............-.+.. 
Around Block Island............ E. G. Rice—(Sept.) nny 
“Coronet” and ‘‘ Dauntless.”....-.....(Apr. 30) Za Nature. 
Cruising on Lake Ontario........eeee eee (Apr.) Hunts Mag. 
Form and Speed of Yachts......... R. H. Thurston—(June) 
arum. 
Ice-yachting........scoccecseccacceees (Jan.) Young England. 
DOE BRDB sos sien so cnssseennsasaseon (Aug.) Nautical Mag. 
Mutiny on “ Dreadnaught.”...Capt. Samuels (May) Outing. 
New Rating for Yachts......... eopeneey (Jan.) Hunts Mag. 
CUE BI e685 oc5. s50sscceccenee (June) Nautical Mag. 
OR WCB swine sasess aensane R. C. Les’lie—(Aug.) Harper’s. 
Victory of ‘‘ Coronet.”...... W. N. King, Jr.—(June) Outing. 
Yachting and Rowing............+..+- (Aug., Sept.) Bazly’s. 
Yachting in Midwinter....... C. L. Norton—(Feb.) Outing. 


Yachting in San Francisco...Edw. Roberts—(Apr.) Outing. 


























THE FRONTIER SCOUT, BY FRED REMINGTON. 





